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Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 





These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 


| fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 
| 
L 


They are sold by the 


United States Rubber Co. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States 3 
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If Union Labor Made it 
IT’S RIGHT 
EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


THE FOR 


. St 


DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


ar 





8 oe Labor Union Business is handled by a special department having wide experience 
with this class of business and which keeps in close touch with the labor movement. 


FOR FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
APPLY 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 
115 Broadway, N. Y. Wa. B. JOYCE, President Agents Everywhere 


“MMERICA’S LEADING SURETY COMPANY’ 
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The Producer 


Fortify yourself to be a result producer. Eat 
bread made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


Bread will provide you with the energy to do 
your work well and with the least effort. In other 
words, good bread, the kind made with Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, makes for good workmanship. 
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The Fleischmann Co. 
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RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 
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Agents in Ali Large Cities 


























NAMED SHOES 
E> ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
UNIO! MADE IN 


Factory NON-UNION 
Ny FACTORIES 





Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and reliable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F, Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Batne, Sec.-Treas. 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 











The P. Schoenhofen Brewing Co. "1¢2Sors 
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Triple 
Tread 
RUBBERS 


WITH 


Leather Heel 
Seat 


Manufactured by 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE 
COMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS. 
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The new orange’ markings on the sides 
of all kegs of 


DUTCH BOY 
WHITE LEAD 


produces a package that compels atten- 
tion. Whether on the ladder, scaffold 
or ground, the brightness of the keg 
catches the eye of each passerby and 
pleases it. 

And in addition to pleasing the eye, the 
keg creates a favorable impression in the 
mind of the beholder regarding the 
painter, It tells him that a reputable 
brand of paint is being employed and 
that a first-class job is going to be the 
result. 


Therefore, besides being sure of a uni- 
formly pure, fine white lead that covers 
well and works easily under the brush, 
the user of Dutch Boy White Lead has 
now the added advantage of a package 
that advertises his reliability to all the 
world 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis San Francisco 
(John T, Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Leindorf Portable $2. 00 





Electric Lamp 
Puts the Light Where You Need It 





Focuses clear, strong, mellow light exactly where needed, 
keeping the eyes in the shade, avoiding all strain. Adjustable 
anywhere, at any angle. Try it—make clear thinking and 
hard work easier—make your reading more enjoyable. 


LEINDORE Portable Electric LAMP 


SENT ON APPROVAL—TRY IT WITHOUT RISK 


h , -ur retailer does not carry it send us his name and we wil! send 
su cne through him—or send us $2 direct, and we willsend you one 
eautifully finished in satin brass, postpaid. If for any reason you wish 

to return it after 10 days’ use we'll refund your money without question 








Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 


220 West 42nd Street :: New York City, U.S. A. 





Enclosed find $2.00 for one Leindorf Lamp 




















Do You Drink Hotel Sutter 


Libson si) 
or Just Whiskey? 











Headquarters of American 
| Federation of Labor 
®™ 1915 Convention 


Rates $1.50 per day and up 


At junction of shopping and 
business districts 





Gibson Distilling Company Sutter and Kearney Sts. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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HERE is no condition of climate, 

no change of occupation, no man- 
ner of living that makes Ivory Soap 
less indispensable. 


In the frozen North as in the sunny 
South, its, mildness and purity are 
needed so that tender skins may be 
washed without irritation. 


For those who do rough work as for 
those whose hands show only the soil of 
play, its soft, thick, bubbling lather pro- 
duces the thorough cleanness desired. 


In the mining cabin as in the luxurious 
home, its safety and efficiency make 
its scope of work unlimited and en- 
able it to answer every need. 





The exclusive Ivory features give it a permanent and universal appeal. They 
are the qualities that everybody wants, no matter how, when or where soap 


is used. 
A, 


IVORY SOAP. ... |)... . 998% PURE 


'T FLoaTS 





Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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After Using Your Sink, Use 


Star Naphtha Washing Powder 
[port worry if your sink be- = a0 
comes badly soiled. Use it just 

as you please while you are getting 
a meal and when you are clearing 
€ away the dirty dishes. All you have 

: to do is sprinkle it with Star Naphtha 

& Washing Powder and wash it out WASHING: 
8 with warm water. The dirt will van- POWDER 
i ish down the drain. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
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CINCINNAT!, O. 
The Improved Washing Powder 5 
in the big wax-wrapped package 
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Chicago Federation Headquarters 


OFFICIAL HOME OF 
SAMUEL GOMPERS and his COLLEAGUES 


MORRISON HOTEL 


— and —- 


BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE 


(In the Heart of the Loop) 


Madison and Clark Streets, CHICAGO 


Perfect Accommodations for Conventions, Luncheons and 
Banquets. The Commercial Men's Convenient Head- 
quarters. Large, Effective Sample Rooms. 


All Rooms are Connected with Private Baths. 


New Morrison The second section of this beautiful new Hotel will be 
Room with Shower Bath completed December 15, 1916, construction of 
One person $2.00 which will begin immediately. 


Two persons... 3.00 No expenditure will be spared toward making this Hotel 
Larger Room, with Shower or Tub Bath " ee : model of perfect service, ph wom ae. the most 

fen pereons wre — ot 30 up-to-date accommodations and luxuries of the 
Cacear takin wttn talk modern hotel—AT POPULAR PRICES. 

One person 4.00 HOME OF THE FAMOUS BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE, one of 

Two persons 5.00 the finest and most palatial places of its kind in 
Sample Rooms $5.00 up, according to size and location. the world. POPULAR PRICES PREVAIL 


Under the personal supervision of HARRY C, MOIR, Proprietor and General Manager. 





























Factory Price Means 


More than SAVING YOU 25% TO 33% ON 
Union Label Shirts, Pajamas, 


4 OO, OOO Nightshirts, Athletic 


Ladies’ Bungalow Aprons and 
People buy Breakfast Sets 





| We Manufacture and Sell Direct To You 





The Chicago Daily News 
7 Send us your mail orders for the 


every day, and probably best merchandise in the world, 
more than bearing the UNION LABEL 


We can prove that you can buy better 
Shirts with the label than without 


l + 0 0 0 ’ 0 0 0 Ask for Our Catalogue. Endorsed by San 


{Francisco Labor Council 


read it EAGLESON @CO. 


Manufacturers and Retailers 


WHY? (for 40 years) 


FACTORY AND STORE: 


BECAUSE they believe it prints all 1118 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


i Los ANGELES, CAL. SACRAMENTO, Cat, 
the news and tells the truth about it. ee LAMENTO ( 
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Recollections 
of Olden 
Days 


Of course he smiles when he thinks of the days he wasted in hard, 
backbreaking, eye straining, unnecessary filing and re-fitting. He now 
uses Saws which not only cut true to the line and run more easily 
but that hold their sharp cutting edges longer than any other Saw. 


ATRINS SAWS 


For all purposes. Made of Silver Steel. Require less fitting 
because they are more scientifically made. Then there is no risk 
in buying an ATKINS SAW because they are covered by a Money- 
Back Guarantee should they fail to give perfect satisfaction. Made 
with either the old style straight across handle or 
AtKins exclusive perfection handle, embossed. 


OUR FREE OFFER: Send us ten cents for our 32-:page Carpenters’ Catalog, 
called “SAW SENSE.’’ Tells all about the complete line of Saws, Saw 
Tools and Specialties. Also our Time Book with wage scale and 
a free gold-plated Hand Saw Watch Charm. 


E. C. ATKINS @ Co. Inc. INDIANAPOLIS, 
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HILE you are working 

today with hand and 

brain, think of life in- 
surance. When you get home 
you will be confronted by the 
living “reasons” why you 
Should insure. 


Prudent al 


INCORPC RATF DUNDER THE LAWS OF 


THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Q25. 
F 


FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICF, 
fNEWARK, N. J. 








FREE BOOK 


Tells How to Use 





Explosives 
FOR 
Land Clearing 
Ditching, Tree 
Planting, Sub- 
soiling and 
Other Kinds of 
Farm Work 
F youare a farm 
owner, or in- 
tend to pur- 
chase one, you should have practical infor- 
mation about using explosives. 

Millions of pounds of DU PONT EXPLOSIVES are 
safely used every year by farmers and orchardists. 
Save labor, improve your acres and double their 
yields by adopting the “farming with dynamite"’ 
plans described in “FARMERS’ HAND BOOK OF EX- 
PLOSIVES,” No, 185-E. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours @ Co., 
Powder Makers Since 1802 
Wilmington, Del. 





























SHOES 


for Men and Women 


Everywhere 


Geo.E.Keith Company 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 








Waltk-Over Stores or Agencies 








DE MAND 
NEW ENGLAND 


Profit 
Sharing 
Stamps 


Trade only in stores that give ‘‘The 
Stamp with the Union Label.” 


You can cut the cost of living by getting 
‘*Profit Sharing” stamps with every 
purchase. They represent the greatest 
profit sharing plan ever offered by 
merchants. 


Redeemable for 


Cash-Preminms-Mdse.-Travel 


NEW ENGLAND PROFIT SHARING STAMP CO. 
8 Winter St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


127thto 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,NewYork City,N.Y. 
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“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Ce. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








WINTON SIX 


OU can buy a Winton 

Six with the full cer- 

tainty that you have 
not engag-d yourself to 
become a repairman, for 
the Winton Six holds the 
world’s lowest repair ex- 
pense record. And not 
only are you free from 
anxieties when your car 
carries the Winton name- 
plate, but, more than that, 
you have the delight of 
owning a car that is pre- 
cisely, in every detail, just 
as your personal taste 
desires. Two sizes: 33 at 
$2485, and 48 at $3500. 





Write today for catalog 





THE WINTON COMPANY 
728 Berea Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 


CONTRACTORS 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
RAILWAY BUILDINGS 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


30 CHURCH STREET 


HEAVY MASONRY 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DREDGING 

DOCK WORKS 


NEW YORE 














THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE 
IS THE SELECTION OF 


sig 
Ge, OO, 


e——- 
vA dices that at diffount 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE 


F.H. ROBERTS CO, Boston, Mass. 








The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 








Reoms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.60 
per day and up per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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THE MOTION PICTURE BOARD OF TRADE OF AMERICA 
INC., WILL HOLD IN 


Madison Square Garden, New York, 
on MAY 6 to 33, inclusive 


The First National Exposition of the 
Motion Picture Industry 


This exposition will be in every way worthy of the fifth in- 
dustry of the United States, which now has a capitalization of 
$500,000,000, and gives regular and profitable employment to 
more than 450,000 people. Every branch of the business will be 
represented. 


For space apply by wire to 





J. W. BINDER. or HARRY COCHRANE, 
Motion Picture Board of Trade of America, Inc., Madison Square Garden, New York City 
18 East Forty-First Street, 
New York City 








Allcock’s |": 


TAKEA 


PLASTER Brandreths 


The W orld’s Greatest External Remedy PILL 
. _ Entirely Vegetable. 
Alleock’s is the original and genu- ne ames 
ine porous plaster. Itis a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
part of the civilized world. CUBES TIO, or say = 
orde 


Apply Wherever there is Pain.  2's,° %« boot * Bas no 





CLARK FLEXIBLE COUPLING 
Designed Particularly for MOTOR BOATS 


Transmits any amount of power at any speed with- 
out Vibration or Back Lash. 

Makes alignment of engine and propeller shafts 
easy. Absolutely nothing to get out of order. 
The only flexible couplings that can be automati- 
cally lubricated while running. 

Bore, keyways and set screws to your specification. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 


1. H. DEXTER CO, Inc. - «+ 27 Walker Street, New York 
Darling Bros., Lid., Montreal, Quebec, Can. Pacific Net & Twine Co., Seattle, Wasb., U. S. A. 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 


It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 


and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 


wages asa unionist and help boost the cause. 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 


= 





VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 

















The above label is stam 
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Collars and Cuffs 
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The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 

















to-Wear 


The above label is placed on Read 
other 


clothing, shi overalls an 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 
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1916 
The Country-wide System 








Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


The faint musical sound of a 
plucked spring was electrically carried 
from one room to another and recog- 
nized on June 2, 1875. That sound 
was the birth-cry of the telephone. 


The original instrument—the very 
first telephone in the world—is shown 
in the picture above. 


From this now-historic instru- 
ment has been developed an art of 
profound importance in the world’s 
civilization. 

At this anniversary time, the Bell 
System looks back on forty-one years 
of scientific achievement and eco- 
nomic progress, and gives this ac- 
count of its stewardship: 


It has provided a system of com- 
munication adequate to public needs 
and sufficiently in advance of ex- 
isting conditions to meet all private 
demands or national emergencies. 


It has made the telephone the most 
economical servant of the people for 
social and commercial intercourse. 


It has organized an operating staff 
loyal to public interests and ideals; 
and by its policy of service it has won 
the appreciation and good will of 
the people. 

With these things in mind, the 
Bell System looks forward with con- 
fidence to a future of greater oppor- 
tunity and greater achievement. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The agencies by 
which the timber of 
Nature’s 
mighty forests is 
transformed 
into lumber to 
provide shelter and 
protection, com- 
fort and convenience 
for mankind. 
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Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: @e>>' 








NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
A of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of cur fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SEconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Trirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirect!y, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 


in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honcr 
Four.tu—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who slc!l in ary wey issue scuvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Fececration of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 
Firtu— That it be agein emplhcsized that the AMERICAN FEepERaTIONIST ts the official monthly 
he American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


¢ 


magazine of Ul 


are recew ed. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 

Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


HERE has been a force in American politics that has insistently and 
T steadily presented the human side and the human relations of all 
questions. This force has made itself felt with increasing vigor 
during recent years. The results of its work are demonstrated in the clari- 
fication of political issues, in the greater consideration that has been given 
to human rights in legislation and administration, and in the more general 
representation that has been given to human interest in all departments of 
government. 

When the American Federation of Labor inaugurated its new policy for 
non-partisan political use of Labor’s political power in 1906, the power of 
corporate wealth seemed intrenched behind impregnable control over the 
government. But Labor has brought a change in the attitude of government 
representatives towards its demands and in the kind and number of laws 
enacted in the interest of workers. 

When the representatives of the A. F. of L., in 1906, presented Labor’s 
Bill of Grievances to those in responsible pesitions in the legislative and 
executive branches of the federal government, they presented ten demands. 
Since that presentation all but two of these original demands have been 
enacted into law, in addition to the long list of humanitarian legislation 
recently set forth in the pamphlet issued by the A. F. of L. entitled ‘“‘Labor’s 
Legislative Achievements.’ Labor stands for a broad interpretation of the 


purposes and methods of government that they may make for freedom, equal 


justice and serve the interests of humanity. 

The political principles and legislative demands which Labor now 
urges upon the Congress of the United States were in accord with the in- 
structions of the conventions of the A. F. of L., presented to the plat- 
form committees of the various political parties. This thought was urged 

(537) 
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upon the representatives of those parties, that the time is past when 
it can longer be questioned that human rights and human welfare 
are of paramount importance to all the nation. The future of any political 
party depends upon what it will undertake to do for the masses of the people. 

With the recognition of this principle, we have entered upon a period 
when there must be competition between the political parties as to which 
can do most for the citizens of the nation. The demands which were pre- 
sented to the platform committees of the Republican and Progressive parties 
which met in Chicago were as follows: 

Government and all civilization exist for the service of human beings and the pro- 
motion of their betterment. Such purposes are best achieved when those who are primarily 
affected by policies and methods have the power of determining them. Under such con- 
ditions only will there be relations of good will between fellow citizens and a spirit of true 
patriotism essential to the best development and unity of our nation. There must be 
reason for the conviction that citizens can rely upon the government for impartial main- 
tenance of rights and protection. Such an attitude can result only when principles of 
human welfare are made paramount to any other consideration. Experience of other 
countries and scientific information substantiate the contention that sweated industries, 
overstrain, long and burdensome hours of toil, tend to physical deterioration, loss of mental 
virility and consequent decreased producing power. Standards of life and work, daily 
hours of toil and wages, have a direct relation to economic progress and development 
as well as to preparedness for national defense. 


* * * 


We pledge our party to maintain the federal law enacted by Congress securing to 


the workers the legal right of voluntary association, for mutual protection and welfare 
’ 


protecting their rights against unwarrantable issuance of writs of injunction, and guar- 
anteeing the right of trial by jury in alleged contempt cases committed outside the presence 
of courts. 

* * 7 

National: preparedness, as well as commercial development, in keeping with the 

importance and the dignity of our nation, require that we shall have competent and able 
American seamen. We urge as essential to this purpose the vigorous enforcement of the 
seamen’s act and the most liberal interpretation of its provisions. We are opposed to 
any minimizing of present provisions for the protection of seamen and for the safety of 
the traveling public. It is essential to national safety as well as to the maintenance of 
an American merchant marine that conditions of work for seamen shall be such as shall 
induce resourceful, capable, liberty-loving Americans to follow that vocation. Such 
American seamen will constitute a trained reserve force in times of national peril. 

* 7 * 


In order to protect the wages of our workingmen and their standards of living against 
the dangerous competition of low-priced labor, which will be largely increased at the close 
of the European war by the migration of such labor to this country, we demand that the 
immigration and contract labor laws be thoroughly enforced and so extended as to exclude 
from entrance to the United States all persons who can not read some language. 


* * * 


The fundamental step in national preparedness for development and growth as 
well as for defense, is education that will develop the power and faculties of all citizens 
and will enable each to take advantage of opportunities for life and work. We demand that 
there shall be provisions for industrial education and vocational training in addition to 
cultural education. National industrial efficiency is not a haphazard occurrence butl|is 
the result of carefully considered methods and policies. The initial requisite for any policy 
to further industrial efficiency is liberal appropriations for necessary education. As this 
is a matter of national concern we demand the early enactment of a law providing for 
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adequate assistance to public educational institutions in the various states, which 
shall provide for industrial education and vocational training in accord with federal pro- 
visions and standards. 
* » 7 
We demand the enactment and rigid enforcement of a federal child labor law which 
shall give adequate protection to the child life of the nation. 


* ~ * 


We demand the faithful observance and enforcement of all the federal eight hour 

laws and their extension to comprehend all departments of government. 
~ 7 * 

We urge the enactment of a law by Congress for a comprehensive and generous 
workmen’s compensation act. 

7 ~ = 

We demand the enactment of legislation excluding from interstate commerce the 
products of convict labor. 

>» é * 

We demand legislation that will abolish present preventable and appalling loss of 
life and maiming of human beings in American industry and transportation. We favor 
the creation and maintenance of a Bureau of Safety under the Department of Labor, which 
shall be authorized and directed to collect and collate data dealing with industrial hazards 
and to devise and recommend to Congress any further legislation necessary for securing 
safety and conservation of human labor power, as well as to formulate and put into opera- 
tion methods whereby adequate protection shall be afforded to workers from the hazards 


of industry and transportation. 
. ~ - 


, 


Under the euphonious and misleading term “Scientific Management,’’ and systems 
of time study and stop watches many have been deceived. Any system which ignores 
principles of human welfare, disregards consideration of fatigue and the effects of highly 
specialized methods of production which subdivide mechanical and other operations into 
such units that the individual tasks become machine-like and injurious to mind and body, 
can not be countenanced. These systems not only have injurious effect upon the lives—the 
physical and mental well-being of our workers—but curb the development of skill among 
the toilers of America. We therefore demand that all adaptations of speeding-up systems 
shall be forbidden in all work in which the government is concerned. 
* * * 

For the safety and the protection of the workers of America we declare for the exten- 

sion of the powers and functions of the federal bureau of mines. 


. = @ 


We pledge our party to the enactment of a law bestowing upon the people of Porto 
Rico the full right of American citizenship. 
We favor adequate compensation for all employes in the civil service and legislation 
establishing a reasonable minimum wage for all such employes. 
We favor the creation of a tribunal to which all employes in the competitive civil 
service may appeal for redress of grievances. 
We favor the enactment of a comprehensive federal compensation law to apply to 
all civil service employes. 
We favor and pledge our support to secure the enactment of an equitable retirement 
law providing for the retirement of superannuated and disabled employes of the civil service 
We assert that the acceptance of employment in the civil service of our government 
must in no case impair the employes’ right of petition. 
* al 
We favor government ownership of telegraphs and telephones. 
” x . 


We favor the absolute suffrage of women co-equal with men. 
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The platform of the Republican party contains the following planks of 


interest to Labor: 

“The civil service law has always been sustained by the Republican party, and we 
renew our repeated declaration that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced and 
extended wherever practicable.” a ie 

“We pledge the Republican party to the faithful enforcement of all federal laws 
passed for the protection of labor. We favor vocational education; the enactment and 
rigid enforcement of a federal child labor law; the enactment of a generous and compre- 
hensive workmen’s compensation law, within the commerce power of Congress, and an 
accident compensation law covering all government employes. We favor the collection 
and collation, under the direction of the Department of Labor, of complete data relating 
to industrial hazards for the information of Congress, to the end that such legislation may 
be adopted as may be calculated to secure the safety, conservation and protection of 
Labor from the dangers incident to industry and transportation. 

“The Republican party, reaffirming its faith of government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, as a measure of justice to one-half the adult people of this country, 
favors the extension of the suffrage to women, but recognizing the right of each state to 
settle this question for itself.” 


The Progressive platform contains the following response to Labor’s 


demands: 

“A nation to survive must stand for the principles of social and industrial justice. 
We have no right to expect continued loyalty from an oppressed class. We must remove 
the artificial causes of the high cost of living, prevent the exploitation of men, women 
and children in industry by the extension of the workmen’s compensation law to the full 
limit permitted under the Constitution, and, by a thoroughgoing child labor law, protect 
the wage-earner; and by a properly regulated system of rural credits encourage the farmer 
and give to the landless man opportunity to acquire land. 

“A country must be worth living in to be worth fighting for.”’ 


Labor’s demands were presented to the Democratic party which placed 
in its platform the following Labor plaaks: 

We have lifted human labor from the category of commodities, and have seeured 
to the workingman the right of voluntary association for his protection and welfare. We 
have protected the rights of the laborer against the unwartfanted issuance of writs of injunc- 
tion, and have guaranteed to him the right of trial by jury in cases of alleged contempt 
committed outside the presence of the court. 


* + > 


We hold that the life, health and strength of the men, women and children of the 
nation are its greatest asset, and that in the conservation of these the federal government, 
wherever it acts as the employer of Labor, should both on its own account and as an example 
put into effect the following principles of just employment: 

1. A living wage for all employes. 

2. A-working day not to exceed eight hours, with one day of rest in seven. 

3. The adoption of safety appliances and the establishment of thoroughly sanitary 
conditions of labor. 

4. Adequate compensation for industrial accidents. 

5. The standards of the “‘uniform child labor law,’’ wherever minors are employed. 

6. Such provisions for decency, comfort and health in the employment of women 
as should be accorded the mothers of the race. , 

7. An equitable retirement law providing for the retirement of superannuated and 
disabled employes of the civil service to the end that a higher standard of efficiency may 


be maintained. 
We believe also that the adoption of similar principles should be urged and applied 
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in the legislation of the states with regard to Labor within their borders, and that through 
every possible agency the life and health of the people of the nation should be conserved. 
* * . 

We declare our faith in the Seamen’s Act, passed by the Democratic Congress, and 
we promise our earnest continuance of its enforcement. 

We favor the speedy enactment of an effective federal child labor law and the regula- 
tion of the shipment of prison-made goods in interstate commerce. 

We favor the creation of a federal bureau of safety in the Department of Labor, to 
gather facts concerning industrial hazards, and to recommend legislation to prevent the 
maiming and killing of human beings. 

We favor the extension of the powers and functions of the federal bureau of mines. 

We favor the development upon a systematic scale of the means already begun under 
the present administration to assist laborers throughout the nation to seek and obtain 
employment, and the extension by the federal government, by the same assistance and 
encouragement as is now given to agricultural training. 

We heartily commend our newly established Department of Labor for its excellent 
record in settling industrial strikes by personal advice and through conciliating agents. 


* + * 


We recommend the extension of the franchise to the women of the country by the 
states upon the same terms as to men. 


Thus, the workers have before them the platform declarations of the 
Republican, Democratic, and Progressive parties upon the subjects which 
most directly affect them. Now, the workers must make up their minds as 
to which of these political parties is most likely, if entrusted with power, to 
carry their declarations into effect, and as to the adequacy of the response 


which each party made to Labor’s demands. For thirty years wage-earners 
had vainly endeavored to secure the amendment of the Sherman Antitrust 
law, so as to place voluntary organizations of toilers outside the pale of 
antitrust legislation that they should not be regarded in the same category 
as trusts and organizations organized for profit. For thirty years organized 
labor had been vainly knocking at the door of Congress to secure relief 
from the injunction abuse and to have restored the right of trial by jury in 
contempt cases. For thirty years the workers of America had vainly asked 
Congress to relieve the seamen from the position of bondmen, and all this 
occurred under the domination of Congress and the Presidency by the 
Republican party. 

The Democratic Congress passed, and on October 15, 1914, President 
Wilson signed, the Clayton Antitrust law. Among its provisions was the 
declaration that the labor of a human being is not a commodity or an article 
of commerce. It freed the voluntary organizations of labor from the antitrust 
law and under which Attorney General Wickersham said no suit, such as the 
Hatters’ case, could now be maintained in the federal courts. Relief from the 
abuse of the injunctive writ was secured and trial by jury in contempt cases 
restored. The Democratic Congress passed the Seamen’s Act, and on March 
4, 1915, President Wilson signed the act. 

With the workers it is not a question of partisan politics. As 
the great conference in 1906 declared, the organized labor movement is not 
partisan to a political party, but partisan to a principle, and that principle 
for justice, freedom and humanity. As the campaign shall proceed, 
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a 


it may be necessary to further elucidate the questions in the coming election 
of both houses of Congress, as well as the President and Vice-President, 
The liberty-loving citizens of our country will do their own thinking and act 
accordingly. They will vote as their judgment, their conscience, their patriot- 
ism, and their own interests and welfare, as well as the welfare of the people 
of the United States will direct. 





LABOR’S STATE LEGISLATIVE 
DEMAND 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


In England in the early times the only recourse for losses or damages 

to property or property rights was through legal procedure in the 
civil courts to secure an award for damages. But monetary awards were not 
always full compensation for losses nor did they afford ample protection 
against encroachments of feudal over-lords upon property or property rights 
of their retainers. There developed the custom of direct appeal to the King 
or to a representative of the King known as the Chancellor or the ‘Keeper 
of the King’s Conscience.”’ 

The matters involved in such controversies as were brought directly to 
the King were questions of equity rather than of law. Often equity procedure 
was invoked in order to prevent injustice that would have resulted under 
ordinary legal procedure and the application of existing statutory or common 


QO: legal theories and judicial institutions were inherited from England. 


law. 

The Chancellor who heard both parties would report to the King advising 
either that the matter be dismissed or that an order be issued that the offender 
do what he ought to do or refrain from doing something that would work 
injustice. 

As time went on, these precedents developed into custom and custom 
into accepted law. Equity courts became an important part of the judicial ma- 
chinery of England. The chancellor became a judge who without a jury 
heard cases for which there was no adequate remedy at law and issued decrees 
directing that a certain course be carried out. 

It is evident from the nature of the court and from the fact that it 
followed no accepted precedents and dealt with controversies for which law 
had provided no accepted solutions that justice in equity courts depended 


largely upon the personality of the judge. 

It is to the credit of the English nation that courts of equity authorized 
to issue restraining orders and injunctions became benevolent institutions 
for the protection of the property rights of the people. 

These fundamental principles of chancery, or equity, were developed: 

(1) It was to be exercised for the protection of property rights only. 

(2) ‘‘He who would seek its aid must come with clean hands.”’ 
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(3) “There must be no adequate remedy at law.”’ 

(4) It must never be used to curtail personal rights. 

(5S) It must not be used to punish crime. 

Equity courts, together with other English institutions, became part of our 
judicial system. However, the separation of equity courts from the other 
courts in which trial by jury existed gradually disappeared and the judge 
who heard damage suits and awarded money judgments after a trial by 
jury, was the same judge who also sat in an equity court and issued restrain- 
ing orders and injunctions and without jury decided the guilt or innocence of 
persons charged with violating such judicial decrees. This merging of the two 
courts afforded greater opportunities for the use of equity power and equity pro- 
cedure. As equity procedure was regarded as a short-cut, eliminating delays 
necessarily attendant upon trial by jury and jury verdict, business men often 
sought to substitute equity procedure for civil procedure, particularly as the 
publicity of trial by jury was not involved. However, this practice was 
subversive to all of the guarantees of justice and freedom that the Anglo- 
Saxon institution of trial by jury safeguards. Expediency was thus per- 
mitted to endanger institutions of freedom secured after years of struggle, 
and business expediency looked with favor upon usurpation of jurisdiction 
and powers by equity courts. 

Equity courts dealt with judge-made law and exercised practically un- 
limited judicial discretion. Judges are usually conservative by training, 
by inclination, by environment, as they are isolated from contact with the 
affairs of life and work. Their tendency towards conservatism becomes in- 
creasingly strong with their years of service in a judicial capacity. 

Human problems and human welfare develop immediately out of the affairs 
of daily life and work. They do not follow any definite philosophy or precedent 
but are shaped by the forces of industry, transportation, finance and all of the 
forces that develop out of the industrial and commercial world. As judges 
do not have first-hand information of these problems and see industrial justice 
only in the light of legal precedents and theories, it very frequently has 
happened that they have not understood what constitutes justice in the 
lives of workers and have consciously or unconsciously used their influence to 
thwart efforts of workers to establish necessary protection and opportunity. 

Thus there developed in this country what to all intents and purposes 
was a defensive and offensive alliance between equity courts and employers 
or employers’ associations hostile to efforts of the workers associated together 
in trade unions to establish better conditions of work and higher standards 
of life. 

Equity courts have been invoked in times of industrial disputes for the pur- 
pose of securing from equity judges restraining orders or injunctions restraining 
workers from collective action assuring that unity of purpose necessary to 
make a strike effective; from saying orally or publishing information or doing 
things necessary to induce employers to agree to better terms and conditions 
of work; and from profiting by aid and counsel in carrying on industrial 
contests. 

More than twenty,years ago federal courts began to issue such restraining 
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orders and injunctions with great frequency. Since equity courts have juris- 
diction only over controversies involving property or property rights, the only 


seeming justification for the issuance of these restraining orders is the theory 
that employers’ right to do business includes a property right in the labor of em- 
ployes necessary to carry on the business profitably. Employers assume that 


their importance as factors either in industry or commerce gives them the 
right to government protection in conducting their business in accord with 
their own ideals regardless of the ideals or demands of employes. They 
assume that property and property rights are infinitely more important than 
human beings or human rights, and demand that these shall be subordinated 
to profits and uninterrupted production or transportation. Employers have 
demanded that all the authority and force of government shall be utilized 
to protect them in their assumed right to conduct their business 
without interruption occasioned by demands of employes for more adequate 
wages, a normal workday and better and more just conditions of work. 
They assume that business ought to be interrupted only at their own will 
or caprice and in accord with their own best financial interests. 

When workers presented demands for higher wages and better conditions 
of work, employers who were not disposed to grant these demands found them- 
selves confronted by aggressive insistence upon the part of their employes, 
to whom the demands meant opportunities for better life for themselves 
and those dependent upon them. Employers conceived of the plan of invoking 
equity courts and securing restraining orders or injunctions forbidding workers 
to carry out their purposes which interfered with business and endangered 
profits. Workers were forbidden to carry out their plans and activities necessary 
in order to secure higher wages and fewer hours of work, and all the power and 
authority of government were used to help employers win the contest. Should 
workers violate orders of the court, they became liable for contempt of court, 
were denied the right of trial by jury and were considered guilty until they 
proved their innocence. Furthermore, the judge who issued the order had 
the right to try those who violated his edict. Thus in industrial disputes the 
judge became lawmaker as weil as the sole authority to enforce his law. 

It has no bearing upon this argument to stigmatize wage-earners 
wrongfully as lawless and doers of violence. When workers violate laws or com- 
mit crimes, there is adequate remedy at law. No judge has a right to issue an 
injunction forbidding commission of crime in advance—neither has an equity 
court the right to try criminal cases. _ Yet under guise of regulating industrial 
relations equity courts have exercised unwarranted authority and have 
usurped jurisdiction delegated to the law courts. This perversion of equity 
power best served the interests of employers because the discretionary power 
exercised by judges in equity courts was practically irresponsible. 

The perversion of the use of injunction to apply to industrial relations 
insured to employers the special favor of the government and aid against the 
normal activities of labor organizations in enforcing their just demands. Injunc- 
tions have been issued that set aside rights guaranteed workers and all citizens 
of the states and the United States both by statutory and constitutional law. 
Restraining orders and temporary injunctions were drawn by lawyers in 
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the pay of employers, presented to equity judges and often signed without 
even being read, pending, of course, a future hearing. But between the time 
when they were issued and the future hearing they constituted an order of the 
court, violation of which could be punished as contempt of court and penalized 
by fines or imprisorment. Lawyers faithful to the interests of their employers 
injected into these restraining orders and temporary injunctions al manner of 
prohibitions and instructions restraining workers from doing things which they 
had a legal right to do and even denying them the right to freedom of speech and 


press, freedom of assemblage, and giving aid and course! to their feilow-workers. 


The terminology used in these edicts was such as to create prejudice against the 
purposes and activities of the workers by designating them by epithets that 
carried with them the insinuation of lawlessness and malicious purposes. 
Collective action of workers was invariably stigmatized as conspiracy, regard- 
less of the fact that they knew collective action was the only protection 
and assurance to the workers of their rights as men and women. 

The use of the writ of injunction ia industria’ disputes was so often in 
contravention of law and legal justice and subversive to the regular institu- 
tions of justice and government that it was fittingly designated as government 
by injunction. It secured to employers immunity and specia' privilege and 
denied workers rights and opportunities. All of this was accomplished under 
guise of superficial legality in a manner that was outwardly respectable and 
sanctioned by institutions of justice. Thus like many another beneficent 
institution, the writ of injunction, which was intended to serve the best interests 
of the people, became an instrument of injustice and tyranny. But this has 
been ever the history of human political institutions. Practice and theory 
must change to meet changing conditions and needs. Institutions of freedom 
must be carefully watched and must be changed to conform to new forces 
and new situations.. Freedom lies ever beyond and our institutiors must be 
ever guided toward freedom with the same certainty that metal follows 
the magnet. 

Some years ago when it seemed that government by injunction would 
destroy government by law and would substitute for principles of justice the 
principle of mob law, the American labor movement sounded the alarm to the 
people of this country. Representative men of the unions affiliated together 
in the American Federation of Labor met in Washington to plan for 
the protection of trade unions against the invasion of rights under the perver- 
sion of the writ of injunction and the usurpation of power by equity courts as 
well as the application of antitrust legislation to associations of wage-earners. 
The principle underlying tke legal and judicial abuse against which they com- 
plained was the classification of the labor of human beings as in no way different 
from commodities or articles of commerce. Only when the labor of human 
beings is regarded as some inanimate thing can it properly come under the 
jurisdiction of equity courts or the scope of antitrust legislation which deals 
with trusts or combinations to control articles or commodities. 

The American labor movement determired to press ftcme upon minds 
and consciences of all citizens of the United States and especially upon those 
citizens chosen to places of authority the tremendous difference between the 
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labor of a human being and the bricks or the steel that the human beings 
made, between the labor of an engineer and a mile of Pennsylvania Railroad, 
between the carpenter and his hammer, between the miner and a ton of 
coal, between an oil worker and a gallon of Standard oil. 

The representatives of the American labor movement determined upon a 
political policy which should have for its paramount purpose the securement of 
federal legislation enacting into law the declaration that the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce, assuring to wage-earners the 
right to associate together in trade unions and to protect them against in- 
vasion of their rights through perversion of the writ of injunction and court 
orders restraining them from carrying out the necessary purposes of trade 
unions. 

The program that was declared in 1906 was endorsed and affirmed by the 
following conventions of the A. F. of L. and carried out through the succeed- 
ing years with persistence and insistence. Never once did the trade union move- 
ment deviate from this paramount purpose. Every other political question 
and purpose was subordinated. The political power of the trade union 
movement was concentrated upon this one achievement. Support was given 
to candidates to office who pledged themselves to the enactment of Labor’s 
legislative demand. As time went on, the Congress of the United States 
contained an increasing number of those favorable to Labor’s demand and 
contentions. Finally it came about that in the administrative department as 
well as in Congress those were in power who pledged themselves to the 
enactment of legislation necessary to protect the interests and welfare of 
America’s -wage-earners. 

On October 15, 1914, were enacted into law the labor provisions of the 
Clayton Antitrust Act, section 6 of which contains the most important 
legislative declaration in the world struggle for freedom—“That the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of commerce.” ‘The enactment 
into law of this legislative principle exempts from the provisions of antitrust 
legislation associations of wage-earners, united not for profit but mutual 
protection and welfare. Section 20 regulates and limits the issuance of writs 
of injunction and Section 22 provides for trial by jury in cases of contempt of 
court committed outside the presence of courts. The full provisions of these 
sections are as follows: 


SECTION 20. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court 
of the United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case between an employer 
and employes, or between employers and employes, or between employes, or between persons 
employed and persons seeking employment, involving, or growing out of, a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury 
to property, or to a property right of the party making the application, for which injury 
there is no adequate remedy at law, and such property or property right must be described 
with particularity in the application, which must be in writing and sworn to by the applicant, 
or by his agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, 
whether single or in concert, from terminating any relation of employment, or from ceasing 
to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by 
peaceful means so to do; or from attending at any place where any such person or persons 
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may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating information, 
or from peacefully persuading any person to work or to abstain from working; or from 
ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to such dispute, or from recommending, advising, 
or persuading others by peaceful and lawful means so to do; or from paying or giving to, 
or withholding from, any person engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other 
moneys or things of value; or from peaceably assembling in a lawful manner, and for 
lawful purposes; or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence 
of such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph 
be considered or held to be violations of any law of the United States. 

SECTION 22. That whenever it shall be made to appear to any district court or judge 
thereof, or to any judge therein sitting, by the return of a proper officer on lawful process, 
or upon the affidavit of some credible person, or by information filed by any district attorney, 
that there is reasonable ground to believe that any person has been guilty of such contempt 
the court or judge thereof, or any judge therein sitting, may issue a rule requiring the said 
person so charged to show cause upon a day certain why he should not be punished therefor, 
which rule, together with a copy of the affidavit or information, shall be served upon the 
person charged, with sufficient promptness to enable him to prepare for and make return 
to the order at the time fixed therein. If upon or by such return, in the judgment of the 
court, the alleged contempt be not sufficiently purged, a trial shall be directed at a time 
and place fixed by the court; Provided, however, That if the accused, being a natural person» 
fail or refuse to make return to the rule to show cause, an attachment may issue against his 
person to compel an answer, and in case of his continued failure or refusal, or if for any 
reason, it be impracticable to dispose of the matter on the return day, he may be required 
to give reasonable bail for his attendance at the trial and his submission to the final judg- 
ment of the court. Where the accused is a body corporate, an attachment for the sequestra- 
tion of its property may be issued upon like refusal or failure to answer. 

In all cases within the purview of this act, such trial may be by the court, or, upon 
demand of the accused, by a jury; in which latter event the court may impanel a jury from 
the jurors then in attendance, or the court or the judge thereof in chambers may cause a 
sufficient number of jurors to be selected and summoned, as provided by law, to attend at 
the time and place of trial, at which time a jury shall be selected and impaneled as upon a 
trial for misdemeanor; and such trial shall conform, as near as may be, to the practice in 
criminal cases prosecuted by indictment or upon information. 

If the accused be found guilty, judgment shall be entered accordingly, prescribing the 
punishment, either by fine or imprisonment, or both, in the discretion of the court. Such 
fine shall be paid to the United States, or to the complainant, or other party injured by the 
act constituting the contempt, or may, where more than one is. so damaged, be divided, 
or apportioned among them as the court may direct, but in no case shall the fine to be 
paid to the United States exceed, in case the accused is a natural person, the sum of $1,000, 
nor shall such imprisonment exceed the term of six months; Provided, That in any case 
the court or a judge thereof may, for good cause shown, by affidavit or proof taken in open 
court or before such judge and filed with the papers in the case, dispense with the rule to 
show cause, and may issue an attachment for the arrest of the person charged with contempt; 
in which event such person, when arrested, shall be brought before such court or a judge 
thereof without unnecessary delay and shall be admitted to bail in a reasonable penalty 
for his appearance to answer to the charge or for trial for the contempt; and thereafter the 
proceedings shall be the same as provided herein in case the rule had issued in the first 


instance. 


Since the enactment of the labor provisions of the Clayton Antitrust Act 
federal courts have ceased to issue injunctions in industrial disputes and no 
more attempts have been made to dissolve or penalize trade unions under 
antitrust laws. Efforts to interfere with the activities of trade unions and to 
destroy the effectiveness of labor organizations have not ceased, but operations 
have been transferred to state courts. In many states injunctions 
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have increased in number and in viciousness of purpose. From this is 
apparent the necessity for the declaration of the A. F. of L. that the pro- 
visions of the Clayton Antitrust Act in the federal field must be supple- 
mented by similar protective and remedial legislation under state jurisdiction. 

The Philadelphia, 1914, Convention of the A. F. of L. instructed the 
Executive Council to draw up a model state law which would secure for 
workers necessary protection and relief under the jurisdiction of state 
courts. Accordingly in March, 1915, the following copy of a model bill 
was issued to all state federations of labor and central bodies: 


Be it Enacted, Etc.: 

SECTION 1. It shall not be unlawful for working men and women to organize them- 
selves into, or carry on labor unions for the purpose of lessening the hours of labor or 
increasing the wages or bettering the condition of the members of such organizations; or 
carrying out their legitimate purposes as freely as they could do if acting singly. 

SECTION 2. No restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court of this 
state, or any judge or judges thereof in any case involving or growing out of a dispute 
concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury to property or to a property right of the party making the application, for which 
injury there is no adequate remedy at law, and such property or property right must be 
described with particularity in the application, which must bé in writing and sworn,to by 
the applicant or by his agent or attorney. 

SECTION 3. No restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, 
whether singly or in concert, from terminating any relation of employment or from ceasing 
to perform any work or labor; or from recommending, advising or persuading others so to 
do; or from attending at any place where any person or persons may lawfully be, for the 
purpose of obtaining or communicating information, or from persuading any such person 
to work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize any party to such dispute; 
or from recommending, advising, or persuading others so to do; or from paying or giving to, 
or withholding from, any person engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other 
moneys or things of value; or from assembling in a lawful manner, and for lawful purposes; 
or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute 
by a single individual; nor shall any of the acts specified in this section be considered or 
held to be illegal or unlawful in any court of this state. 

SEcTION 4. That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce, and the right to enter into the relation of employer and employe, or to change that 
relation; or to assume and create a new relation for employer and employe; or to perform 
and carry on business with any person in any place; or to do work and labor as an employe, 
shall be held and construed to be a personal, and not a property right. In all cases involving 
the violation of the contract of employment, either by the employe or employer where no 
irreparable damage is about to be committed upon the property or property right of either, 
no injunction shall be granted, but the parties shall be left to their remedy at law. 

Section 5. No persons shall be indicted, prosecuted, or tried in any court of this 
state for entering into or carrying on any arrangement, agreement, or combination between 
themselves made with a view of lessening the number of hours of labor or increasing wages 
or bettering the condition of workingmen, or for any act done in pursuance thereof, unless 
such act is in itself forbidden by law if done by a single individual. 


In March, 1916, another copy of the model act was sent to the same 
bodies urging them that the securement of this law be made the paramount 
legislative demand in the coming political campaign. Wherever the oppcer- 


tunity has been afforded the officers of state federations have been individ- 
ually and specially urged to see to it that some action be taken by the con- 
vention of their organizations making the model act the paramount legislative 
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demand for the coming year and demanding of all candidates for the state 
legislature that they express themselves upon that legislative demand. 

By concentrating the political power of the workers within each state, 
it will be possible for the organized labor movement to secure the early enact- 
ment of this law in the various states. By concentrating its forces and 
carefully directing its influence, so as to take advantage of every occurring 
opportunity, the A. F.of L., with then no more than 2,000,000 members, suc- 
ceeded in a comparatively short time in securing the enactment of the labor 
provisions of the Clayton Antitrust Act. What has been secured in the federal 
field can be secured by all of the states within state borders 

In Illinois the very existence of organized labor is involved. Employers 
recognize that workers have determined to take advantage of persent condi- 
tions and to free themselvesfrom all domination over their lives through 
organization. 

Employers have so long dictated to employes terms and conditions of 
work and thereby have also dictated terms and conditions of life that they 
have come to feel that they have a right over the lives of their employes. But 
there is absolutely no justification for that thought on their part, and the 
workers have now determined to assert their rights. 

Employers of Illinois have invoked in their support the assistance of 
state courts. During the recent past an unusual number of injunctions have 
been issued in order to defeat efforts of workers to secure better conditions 
of work, and the terms of these injunctions have been unusually daring in 
ignoring the legal and constitutional rights of workers. 

Those in responsible positions in such institutions as the Deering Harvester 
and the International Harvester Company have dared to tell workers and 
representatives of organized labor that they intended to starve their employes 
into submission; that they intended to destroy the hope and the courage and 
aspirations for better things by a process that would slowly sap the vitality 
of their workers and make so keen the pangs of hunger and suffering at the 
privations of those dependent upon them that men who had struck to enforce 
their rights would be compelled to return to work on the terms of employers. 

These employers recognize the fundamental importance of organization 
and have declared their willingness to grant anything except recognition of 
the union. They are willing to establish welfare work and any palliative that 
may lure workers from that which is their fundamental salvation. 

In this contest for higher standards of living and the establishment of 
industrial justice, judges of the courts of Illinois have taken sides with employ- 
ers. The beneficent writ of injunction has been prostituted to maintain profits 
and the domination of employes, and to defeat efforts for human freedom and 
human welfare. In one of the most drastic injunctions ever issued in this 
country discretionary equity power was used to deny freedom of press, freedom 
of speech, freedom of assemblage, and the right to liberty and pursuit of 
happiness. 

In the injunction issued by State Judge Jesse A. Baldwin against the Tan- 
nery Workers’ Union, of Chicago, strikers are strictly commanded to desist 
and refrain absolutely from in any way interfering with or hindering the 
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operation of those employed by the American Hide and Leather Conm:pany. 
They are forbidden to go near the place of business of the complainants for the 
purpose of inducing in any manner whatsoever those in their employment 
from making common cause with the strikers, even though that course of action 
would result to the mutual advantage of all. 

The deceitful custom is followed in this section of the injunction of 
designating as prohibited the use of violence, assault, intimidating, etc., and 
all of those activities to which workers have a legal right are included in the 
general phrase—‘‘From in any way interfering with the business of the 
complainants.’ Strikers are forbidden to go to the hemes of fellow-workers 


for the purpose of presenting the issues of the strike to them and inducing 


them to make common cause. They are forbidden from in any way inducing 
workers to leave the employment of the American Hide and Leather Company, 
an act which they have a legal right to perform at. any time. They are for- 
bidden to send circulars or communications to those who purchase the prod- 
ucts of the tannery company, many of whom might be glad of the information 
in order that they might use their influence for the establishment of better 
industrial standards of work. Strikers are forbidden from doing anything 
which subjects any of the complainants’ employes to criticism or annoyance 
because of their relation to the company. This is plainly an effort to provide 
special immunity for a group of employes, protecting them from the con- 
sequences of their own choice of course. Strikers are forbidden from attempt- 
ing, by payment or promise of money, employment or other rewards, to induce 
employes of the company to leave their employment. This prohibition of the 
injunction forbids the payment of strike benefits, forbids the organization of 
workers from accomplishing one of the important purposes for which it was 
organized. Unions have a legal right to pay benefits and yet one judge has 
attempted to interpose his will to deny them the lawful exercise of their rights. 

The injunction issued in behalf of the International Harvester Company 
is similar in method and purpose. A startling number of others have been 
issued. They all demonstrate conclusively the justice of the demands of 
workers of the state of Illinois for the enactment of legislation abolishing the 
abuse of the writ of injunction and securing to them their rights as free 
citizens. 

The wrongs and injustice from which the workers of Illinois complain 
have parallels in all other states of the union. The abuse may not be so 
flagrant or so frequent in some of the other states, but the same principle is 
involved, a principle which is directly concerned with the fundamentals of 
liberty of those who work for wages. The principle involved is the right to 
organize and the right to those activities necessary to make organization 
effective. 

In no state of the Union has the abuse of the writ of injunction been more 
frequent or more vicious than in Illinois. Because of this fact and because 
the labor movement of Illinois was so thoroughly alive to the importance of 
this legislation, a special meeting of the Illinois State Federation of Labor was 
held on June 28 in Chicago. At this meeting the President of the A. F. of L. 
was in attendance, together with other representatives of the A. F. of L. as 
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well as of international unions. As the result of a splendid meeting, in which all 
of the dangers and evils of government by injunction were considered, the fol- 
lowing action was decided upon: 

To the Workers and Liberty-loving Citizens of Illinois: 

The representatives of the organized wage-earners of our state met in special conven- 
tion assembled in the city of Chicago, this 31st day of May, 1916, to consider the grave 
injustice and wrong practiced upon the toilers and citizens of this great state. Under the 
rulings of courts, the interpretation of laws enacted to protect the citizens of Illinois, the 
efforts of the toilers, the wealth producers, to protect their rights and their interests, have 
been so construed as to deny them the exercise of normal activities, constitutional rights 
for the protection and the promotion of the rights and interests of the toilers of our state. 
Under strained construction of the law, voluntary organizations of the workers, organized 
for mutual protection and not for profit are placed in the same category, in the eyes of the 
law, as unlawful combinations of trusts. Under extension of the powers of equity courts, 
injunctions have been issued against workers denying to them the constitutional right of 
free assemblage, free speech and the freedom of the press. 

Under strained constructions and powers of the courts of equity, personal rights have 
been regulated when the fundamental principles of equity are designed to protect rights of 
property alone. Under proceedings for contempt.of these unwarranted injunctions, 
citizens—men and women of Illinois—have been denied the right of trial by jury. Thus 
the law has been so interpreted, powers of equity courts so extended as to divide the citizens 
of Illinois; the protection of constitutional and statutory law and rights have been denied 
the wage-workers of the state, while the full privilege and protection has been accorded to 
all other citizens. 

This situation has become intolerable. It is not only unjust and unwarranted but 
places a stigma and humilation upon the wage-earners of the state. The toilers of Illinois 
are law-abiding and ask no immunity for any one guilty of violating law; they ask for no 
special privilege, but they must have and do insist upon being accorded equal rights and 
equality of opportunity before the law. 

Deeply conscious of the great wrong of which we complain, and of the rights to which 
the toilers of our state are entitled, we, the representatives of the workers of Illinois in 
special convention assembled, pledge ourselves and those for whom we have been delegated 
to speak, to take every lawful action in order to secure the enactment of a law by the 
legislature of the state of Illinois which shall rectify the wrongs and the injustice of which 
we complain, and to establish in the state the provisions of such a law identical in purpose 
to the labor provisions of the Clayton Antitrust law enacted by Congress and signed by 
the President of the United States, October 15, 1914 

The organized movement of the workers of Illinois hereby pledges itself to make 
this measure the paramount issue in the pending political campaign in the state of Illinois, 
and shall hold to a strict accountability the men and the political parties in Illinois who and 
which asks for the suffrages of the citizens of our state 

In the cause of justice, freedom, democracy and humanity, we submit this, our cause, 
to the sympathetic consideration and cooperation of our fellow-workers and fellow-citizens 
of the state. 


This action of this recent meeting in Chicago was the beginning of a 
state-wide campaign in Illinois in which everything will be subordinated 
to this one demand necessary for the very existence of the organized 
labor movement of the state. The opposition to organized labor in Illinois 
is well organized and is determined to do everything within its power to 
destroy the effectiveness and the very existence of organized labor. They 
have threatened to follow up present persecution and denial of rights through 
the writ of injunction by the enactment of a state industrial disputes law 
modeled after the dangerous law secured in Colorado by the Rockefeller 
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influence. It is a critical situation that the Illinois labor movement faces, but 
the organized workers know their rights and are determined to secure law 
granting them the enjoyment of their full rights as citizens of that state 
and of the United States. 

The conference in Chicago was followed by a conference between the 
Executive Council of the Indiana State Federation of Labor and President 


Gompers on May 30. Asa result of that conference, the Executive Board 


took action which places them in the militant movement for the securement 
of this necessary state legislation. The Executive Board issued to the mem- 
bers of the organized labor movement of Indiana a circular which contains 
the following declaration: 

“The Executive Board of the Indiana State Federation of Labor desires at this time 
to heartily indorse and approve the recommendations of President Gompers with reference 
to the necessity of securing the proposed legislation in the state of Indiana, and to that end 
the Executive Board calls upon the organized workers of the state to see to it that no candi- 
date for the legislature, no matter what his political affiliations, shall be elected who will 
not pledge himself to support the proposed measure. 

“In conclusion the Board wishes to urge upon the membership of the various organiza- 
tions of labor throughout the state that this is a matter of the most vital importance to 
the wage-earners of this commonwealth, and would earnestly recommend to our member- 
ship that this bill be thoroughly discussed in your meetings, not read and consigned to 
the waste basket, as are so many communications treating of subjects that should be of 
interest to the forces of organized labor. 

“To the end that the Executive Board may be able to get a line on the progress of 
this movement, we urgently request the secretaries of all labor organizations to forward 
to Secretary Schwab the action of their respective organizations on the legislation proposed.” 

The conference with the Executive Board at Fort Wayne was followed by 
a mass meeting in the evening at which President Gompers presented the 
situation to the workers of Fort Wayne and urged upon them hearty support 
and cooperation in the state-wide campaign. 

On May 31 the representatives of the A. F. of L. held a conference with 
the Executive Board of the Ohio State Federation of Labor in regard to the 
same matter. The situation in Ohio is particularly fortunate in that the 
recent decision of Judge Anderson in quashing the indictments against the 
United States Steel Corporation, Judge Gary and others, quoted as precedent 
for his decision the declaration of the federal law that the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce. All that remains to be done 
in Ohio is to enact this judicial opinion into statutory law. There exists both 
federal and state judicial precedents for this legislation. 

In addition to the general abuse of the writ of injunction in the state of 
Ohio, there exists in the city of Columbus an abuse of police authority and 
denial of the rights of free citizens almost unparalleled in the history of the 
United States. In Columbus there is a combination between employers, 
the National Association of Manufacturers and the city authorities, which 
has for its purpose the extermination of the organized labor movement from 
Columbus. Trade unionists, organizers of the labor movement, are denied 
the right of free speech, freedom of assemblage and, with and without the 
formality of arrest, are denied freedom of action. Organizers have been ordered 
to leave Columbus simply because their work did not have the approval of 
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the chief of police. They have been denied the right to hold meetings in halls 
for which they paid rental by being unwarrantably detained through the 
orders of the chief of police. 

Through the subtle influence of the powers of industry, transportation 
and finance, the workers have been unable to find publicity for the facts in the 
case through the daily press. The methods used to suppress the workers of 
Columbus are just as tyrannical and arbitrary as those employed by the police 
force of Russia. 

The conditions existing in Columbus have an effect throughout the whole 
state, and they will result in making the state-wide campaign for necessary 
protective and remedial legislation insistent and vigorous. 

The Ohio State Federation of Labor has made declarations identical to 
those made by the convention of the Illinois State Federation of Labor and 
quoted above. 

The organized labor movement of Michigan decided to secure legisla- 
tion to limit and regulate issuance of injunctions through the initiative. 
Their campaign to secure the necessary number of signers is now in progress, 
and meetings have been held in many cities of the state. On June 2 the Presi- 
dent of the A. F of L. had a conference with representatives of the state labor 
movement to consider how the campaign could best be promoted. On the 
evening of the same day a mass meeting was held in Detroit in the interest 
of this campaign. At that meeting President Gompers reviewed in con- 
siderable detail the principles underlying the writ of injunction, the abuses of 
the writ of injunction and Labor’s demand for remedial legislation. Because 
that address contains information that may be of use to many who shall 
have occasion to present Labor’s demands for this paramount legislation, 
the address is herewith given in full: 


Mr. Chairman and friends: Of course, I am gratified to be informed that I am both 
fair and just. My conception of fairness and justice in their chief elements is an improved 
condition among the workers of our country and their right to the exercise of all the normal 
activities of men and women. And, if in that sense I am regarded as fair and just, I 
accept the compliment. But, if it be interpreted to mean simply superficial academic 
fairness and justice, then count me out. 

With me, and with the men and the women in the great labor movement of our 
country, there is something more involved in the question discussed this evening than the 
injunction. Under the interpretation of existing law, it is not only unlawful for us to speak, 
to express ourselves and our judgment; that right is not only denied to us in oral speech, 
but in print, in publication, in the press. Not only that, but the right of free assemblage 
is also involved. In addition, there is involved the right of men and women to association 
for the purpose of discussing and devising ways and means for their mutual welfare in their 
associated effort, not for the profit of the association. . 

These associations, commonly known among us as unions, have been classed in the 
same category as the illegal combinations of capital or trusts. 

Now, my friends, there is a lesson running through all history from which we should 
profit. There are some who believe that this republic of ours, the United States, is essen- 
tially the first country in which the effort was made to have the government operated 
with the consent of the governed. But that is scarcely true. For thousands of years ago 
the effort of the people was upon the democratic idea in groups, in tribes, in states, in 
countries, to conduct the affairs of the government by the consent of the people. At that 
time, and during those periods, there grew up the same type of scheming, crafty men who 
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undertook to exploit the people. They desired to confer titles, franchises, emoluments to 
some of the people, and they could not do that so long as the people in general had the 
right to free association, to free assemblage and free speech. During those periods they had 
no such thing as the printing press and hence the question of the right of the freedom of 
the press was not known. So long as the people could come together and criticise those 
in authority, those in power, so long as they could discuss politics and laws and criticise 
those actions from which they dissented, those in control of the government were of necessity 
curbed in their power to do great wrongs to the people. And, you must bear in mind that 
whenever tyrants have undertaken a scheme to rob the people of their rights, they have 
never attempted to take all the rights away from the people at one time. The policy was 
to impair or to take away some right of the people, or some right of some of the people, 
and if they succeeded, then to proceed in regular order, denying right after right until 
the people were so fettered and so circumscribed that they were unable again to protest, 
and then the high-handed tyranny and outrages were imposed. 

I ask you, my friends, if that isn’t the true history of the fall of the republics of old? 
Some believe that the Republic of Rome became disintegrated or was crushed by the 
invasion of a horde of outsiders. The truth is that the people of Rome were denied—the 
masses of the people of Rome were denied the right of free association, the right of free 
assemblage, the right of free speech. No wonder then that the people, the masses of the 
people, no longer had any interest in saving the country from any outside invasion. They 
might as well have the tyrants from without as well as the tyrants from within. No longer 
having any interest or the deep conviction in the welfare and the protection of their country, 
the whole nation easily became the victim of an outside oppressor. The Republic of Rome 
was not destroyed by the horde of barbarians. It was destroyed by the decay of the man- 
hood and of the citizenship of the people of Rome. .The core of the Republic of Rome had 
become rotten from within, and the Republic fell an easy victim. 

I ask you, my friends, to consider the present situation in the state.of Michigan, as 
well as in several of the states of our Union. In referring to the historic events just a moment 
ago, I had a purpose in mind, and that is to ask you whether there is not a similar tendency 
in your state—for I believe it is better to apply the lesson directly to your own environment 
than it is to point to any other city or state—I ask you to look back for a moment into the 
history and the work of the legislature of the state of Michigan, and think of what laws 
were passed by that body. Is there a man in this vast audience who can at this moment 
arise and name five laws passed by the state legislature of Michigan, of general interest to 
the people of the State? Are there not a large number here who, with a moment’s reflection, 
could point to the number of franchises and privileges passed by the legislature of the 
state of Michigan? And, in addition, let me say that there never was a tyrant in the history 
of the whole world but who found some judge to clothe his tyranny in the form and the 
language of law. 

I ask you whether the trend of judicial interpretation of franchises, on the one hand, 
and of the rights of the people on the other, whether the tendency has not been for the first, 
and as against the other? In our time there has grown up a new spirit among the working people 
of the United States. We have listened on each recurring Independence Day to the reading 
of the Declaration of Independence. We have heard it told us that in that wonderful 
document, that meant not only the creation of a new nation, but gave to the world a new 
meaning of the rights of man, that man is endowed with certain inalienable rights, and that 
among those are the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

We have learned that lesson. The men and the women in the organized labor move- 
ment of America, not only understand that Declaration in its full meaning, but propose 
to make it the law of life for every day of the three hundred and sixty-five in the year. 
They can not read these lines to us one day in the year and make us believe that they have 
no meaning for the other three hundred and sixty-four. We have learned the great power 
that is vested in the toilers by their associated effort to declare collectively their judgment 
as what will make for the protection and welfare of their fellow-workers. And, in our 
time, courts have interpreted the laws made to protect the people against corruption and 
against the exploitation of these illegal trusts and combinations so as to make these laws 
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apply to the voluntary associations of workers. In other words, the unions which you and 
I have formed, stand in the same class as the trusts, the manipulators of the products of 
labor. That you, and you, and you and I are in a trust—you may not know it, but you are 
trust magnates. You and I who own nothing but our power to work, and you and I who 
can not give that power to work without at the same time giving our bodies and our very 
souls in that work for it is a part of us for no one can separate our labor power from us— 
have formed associations and yet the associations which you and I have formed are 
stigmatized by courts as illegal combinations and trusts in restraint of trade. Courts have 
declared that some of these organizations are not only trusts and combinations in illegal 
restraint of trade, but with the solemn edicts penalized our men in sums simply terrific 
and crushing if they were to become general. 

Now, why was that done? Why is that the practice and the policy of so many of our 
courts? Simply to discourage, to dishearten the men and women of labor, to destroy their 
confidence in unions of labor and so that they may hold aloof from them. Some of the men 
have been indicted under the law for no greater offense than they refused to work against 
their will, because they decided that they would not work under conditions which were 
onerous to them. And, in passing, it may not be amiss to call attention to the fact that the 
only difference between a slave and a free man is that the slave, whether he wills it or not, 
must. work at the behest of his owner, and backed up by the authority of the government of 
the state; while on the other hand a free man has the right to withhold his labor, he has the 
right not to work, or to change his employer at his own will, without consultation as to the 
will or the wishes of his employer. 

Now, as soon as the employer, of his own notion or at the behest and the backing of 
the government through its judicial agents can say to a man “You must work; you must 
give your service; you can’t quit in concert, in unison;’’ you can not exercise with the wages 
you earn your full right to expend those wages as you see fit, then you are not masters of 
yourselves, you are not free men, but under the form of law and authority in power, you 
are driven back to the actual condition of slavery. 

Now, then, in addition, we find the injunctions issued, and which have been so 
splendidly portrayed to you this evening by the two gentlemen who addressed you preceding 
me. But, my friends, may I take advantage of this opportunity to point out one or two 
points which occur to me that might with profit be presented. Let me say at the outset 
that the writ of injunction is recognized universally as one of the most beneficial instru- 
ments of the government of a state or country that exist anywhere. The question is 
not the injunction, but the abuse and the perversion of the writ of injunction. As you know 
there are in our states and in the government of the United States, two forms of judicial 
procedure. One is in accordance with the laws made and provided, and the other in the 
creation of the courts of equity. No court other than a court of equity issues injunctions- 

Now, the courts of law sit for the purpose of hearing and determining as to a charge 
preferred against an individual, or a number of individuals, charging them with having 
committed a crime, a felony, or some unlawful act, some act specified by the law to be 
illegal. And, when such a charge is made against a citizen, the citizen is given the oppor- 
tunity of taking part in the selection of a jury by whom he may be tried as to the facts 
in the case. He is confronted with the witnesses against him. He, or his attorney may cross- 
examine the witnesses against him. And then, he may be put upon his defense, to show 
that the charges and the evidence are groundless, are untruthful or constitute no crime, 
no felony, and no unlawful act; and if a jury shall decide that he be guilty, there is still an 
appeal to a higher court. And, let me say too in passing, that the question of the right of 
a trial by jury was secured only to the people of the Anglo-Saxon races and countries 
after centuries of struggle and the sacrifice of thousands and thousands of lives, and wrung 
from an unwilling monarch. 

A trial by jury is upon a charge, a specific charge of the violation of law. On the other 
hand, the courts of equity are created for the purpose of settling disputes by the issuances 
of writs of injunction, to protect property and property rights. There need not be a charge 
of a specific violation of law, but by indirection, the petition for an injunction contains the 
allegations that the petitioner for the employer fears that there may be some attack upon 
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his business, and incidentally men are denied the right to do the things.that there is not 
a law in all our country forbidding them to do. 

Now, it is the idea first, that the injunction, as I say, could not be issued except 
upon the theory that there is a property or a property right involved, and the theory is 
that somehow or other the employer has the right of so much of the labor and the labor 
power of certain working people so that he may conduct his business with profit to himself; 
that therefore a property and property right is established in the labor of human beings and 
that he is entitled under that theory to an injunction, and an injunction is issued. I think 
that it is within the limit of truth when I say that the injunctions are issued by the courts 
in eight out of every ten instances without the judge at all knowing the contents of the 
petition upon which the injunction is sought. And when the injunction is issued, it is made 
to apply to Bill Smith, John Jones, John Doe, et. al., known and unknown to the petitioner, 
and everybody, whether known, whether served, known or unknown, is expected to abide 
by the prohibitive terms of the injunction. 

We hold first, that it is wrong to issue these injunctions against the working people 
exercising their lawful and normal activities. If there is any man of labor or otherwise who 
has been charged with or who has been guilty of committing any crime, we say, “Get a 
warrant, bring up an indictment, send an officer after him and arrest him; put him under 
bonds, if his offense is bailable; try him, try him before a jury of his peers, and, if guilty, 
punish him by every due process of law.” 

But, we hold that the courts have no right by indirection to charge us with crime, 
incidentally denying us the exercise of our normal rights, and then when we exercise those 
normal rights, lawful rights, to hold that we are guilty and that we shall be charged with 
contempt of court. And then we are not put upon our defense the same as in a court of law. 
It is not for the state, the prosecution, to prove the defendant guilty. In the orders of the 
courts charging contempt, the language usually employed is, ‘“‘And to show cause why he 
shall not be punished for contempt.”’ In other words, it is not the prosecution that must 
prove the defendant guilty, but in contempt cases the defendant must show that he is 
innocent, and why he should not be punished. 

Now, my friends, there is more and still perhaps deeper thoughts and causes against 
which we protest against the issuance of these injunctions and the denial of right of trial 
by jury when any offense is charged against any of our people. We ask for no immunity 
for any one who violates law, but we demand equal justice. There is this point involved 
again, the employers, the hostile employers, know the tremendous power which the working 
people have simply by their resolve of non-resistance—their resolve to exercise their con- 
stitutional and statutory right to stop work at their own sweet will. Now, hostile 
employers, using a pliant judiciary to aid them, have come to the conclusion that with the 
aid of such interpretation of laws made in the interests of the people as to make them operate 
against the interests of the working people, the injunctions of which I have just given you 
an outline can be issued to deny the right of trial by jury to men charged with contempt of 
court, and, indirectly, of the commission of unlawful acts. These efforts are all for the one 
purpose, and that is to endeavor to clothe the tyranny and the injustice of employers in 
the form of law in order to break the spirit of protest, to prevent the workers from 
organizing, to prevent the workers from exercising their constitutional right of the 
ownership in themselves, and thus tie them to their work and to their tasks. 

And, now, the thought comes to me, my friends, whether the task may not have its 
lessons for us of today. There may come an emergency—we don’t know how soon; we 
don’t know how long it may be deferred—when we may be threatened by some outside 
foe, when the stability of the republican institutions which have been inatigurated in our 
country, in our Republic, and which we hope to hand down to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children, not impaired but improved, may be in danger; when we are asked to prepare 
for the defense of the Republic of the United States, I am willing to go the fullest length 
to prepare to defend that Republic. The line of demarkation, in my judgment, must be 
between preparedness and militarism. We will not go, nor will we stand for militarism. 

Of course, my friends, if under the forms of law, under the interpretation of laws, 
under the extension and use of laws and the usurpation of power by the judiciary the rights 
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and the liberties of the people of the United States are taken. away from us, then where 
will be the patriotic spirit to rise up in order to defend the Republic of the United States? 

You men and women of Detroit, you know what has been ;~*cured by’ the activities 
of the A. F. of L. and its affiliated bodies throughout these United States. After years of 
agitation we have finally secured the enactment of a law by Congress, and signed by the 
President of the United States, in which there is a declaration of first importance. The 
opening sentence of Section 6 of the Clayton Antitrust Law reads thus: ‘That the labor of 
the human being is not a commodity or an article of commerce.” I want to repeat that 
sentence, which I ‘hope will find lodgment in your minds and in your hearts: ‘The 
labor, of the human being is not a commodity or an article of commerce.’ Then 
there are other provisions rectifying wrongs in the interpretations of the federal courts, and 
rectifying the wrong of the abuse of the injunctions and providing for jury trial for any 
alleged contempt committed outside of the presence of the court. 

My friends, I grant you that every law enacted is not perfect, nor is this law perfect 
in all its phases, but that it has gone a long way to rectify great wrongs and evils no one can 
dispute. Nor since the enactment of that law has there been one injunction issued by any 
court of the United States in these matters. 

And let me say further, that the declaration that the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce, is a repudiation of the old thought and idea, the judicial 
idea, the judicial fiction, that there is a property right in the labor of a human being, that 
in the law and the concept of the law, the labor of a human being is subject to the laws of 
trade and subject to the edicts of the courts as products and articles of commerce. Now, 
my friends, what bas been secured in so large a measure by the Congress of the United 
States as applying to the laws in the Interstate Commerce, does not affect the standing of 
judicial interpretation within the states. 

Within this past year and a half it has been my pleasure to communicate with the 
men and the women of organized labor urging them everywhere within the states to make 
the effort to secure the enactment of a law, so that what has been secured by the federal 
government, in the federal jurisdiction, may be secured in the several states, and thus 
forever and ever in our Republic abolish that thought of the property rights in man and 
the denial of the freedom of association, of assemblage, of freedom of the press and the 
freedom of speech. 

Now, in Michigan you have undertaken to secure by the initiative, and then by the 
referendum, a proposition to secure the fundamental law by that method. Now, let me 
say, men, you know that there is a common saying on the street “‘Don’t begin a thing you 
can not finish.’ You began this movement and upon you rests the responsibility, as stated 
so splendidly by his honor, Judge Jeffries. You must win. You can not afford to lose, 
You dare not lose. If you lose in this campaign it will be a heavier penalty than you now 
can have any conception of. I appeal to you again, voters, labor men, right-thinking, liberty- 
loving men; you have entered upon the campaign; you won’t go back; you will go forward; 
then, by the gods, go forward with a will; let every human man in Detroit, in the other 
cities of your great state, constitute himself a committee of one, not only to fight for your 
proposition, but the women, make them—and God knows that when the women are enlisted 
in a great cause of liberty and humanity they are irresistible—organize, and carry the word 
from one end to the other of the great State of Michigan, for labor must win, labor must win, 
and then you will have victory in your work! 


These state-wide campaigns that have been inaugurated in these states 
are of unusual significance to the labor movement. It means the inauguration 
of a determined effort to secure to workers their full just rights and oppor- 
tunities. What has been formally inaugurated in these states will be done in 
many others. Similar action has already been taken by the state conventions 
of Georgia, Texas, West Virginia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Alabama and Iowa. 
Other state federations of labor have declared their intention to take action 
upon the matter at the next convention of the organization. 
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The labor movement has entered upon these state-wide campaigns with 
a determination born of realization of the necessity for this legislation. They 
know that unless remedial legislation is secured hostile employers will throttle 
the trade union movement and sap its virility by the binding fetters of court 
orders and restraining orders. 

The purpose of the labor movement is not the abolition of the injunction 
but the abolition of the abuse of the injunction. It is not to further violence 
and lawlessness but to establish court procedure in accord with principles 
of equity and justice. It is not in favor of mob law but in support of govern- 
ment by law and institutions of freedom for all of the people. 





THE BUILDING TRADES AS ORGANIZED PRIOR 
TO THE FORMATION OF THE BUILDING 
TRADES DEPARTMENT 


By Wii.1aM J. SPENCER, Secretary-Treasurer. 


It was decided by the Seattle, 1913, Convention of the American Federation of Labor that 
the officers of the various departments affiliated to the A. F. of L. should write a brief history 
of the causes which resulted in the formation of departments, thus recounting the various 
efforts to secure necessary cooperation between organizations of workers of various industries, 
and the work done by the departments since their formation. 

The Executive Council reported to the San Francisco, 1915, Convention that histories of 
the various departments had been prepared and filed. It was suggested and adopted that these 
histories be published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST during the coming year. 


As the Building Trades Department was the first department organized, its history is 
published as the beginning chapter in this part of labor history.— Editor. 


trades cast around in every direc- 

tion in the hope of devising some 
plan whereby unity and cooperation might 
be secured to combat the multiplying evils 
that beset them. It was agreed that com- 
bined action was the remedy but how to ob- 
tain it was the problem. 

Intertrade alliances appeared most feasi- 
ble, but these were discarded because the 
more powerful unions, numerically speaking, 
were unwilling to hazard their opportunities 
in a contest in defense of less influential 
organization. Thus some unions struggling 
for an existence, were often defeated when 


Fi: years the unions of the building 


they made a stand for improved working 
conditions if the employers chose to give 
fight. 

As the weaker unions were defeated, the 
position of the stronger bodies became 
gradually less secure, and they too began to 
realize, during protracted struggles, that 
the assistance and sympathy of those other 
workmen who represented the many di- 
visions of trade in the building industry, was 
practically indispensable to their success. 

Out of these experiences the Building 
Trades Council evolved a union of unions, 
founded on the idea that “an injury to one 
is the concern of all;’’ a combination capable 
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of making common cause in the case of 
grievance or defense and in furtherance of 
thorough organization. These institutions 
were purely local in character and it is 
optional with the local unions whether or 
not they affiliated. 

The various international unions were 
never consulted as to the propriety of form- 
ing such councils or by their locals as to 
membership if already formed, and the 
parent body rarely, if ever, gave the subject 
consideration. 

Where organized and properly managed, 
these local councils soon demonstrated their 
value, and the.international unions as 
well as local organizations were rewarded 
with an increased, better paid and more 
enlightened membership. With the de- 
velopment of local councils their achieve- 
ments and popularity became more pro- 
nounced, but, as is the case in every walk 
of life, the advantages produced were ac- 
companied by some disadvantages, the 
greatest perhaps being the so-called “inde- 
pendent” unions. 

Because it was a purely local institution 
the council: was without general or inter- 
national law or regulation, and was accord- 
ingly privileged to follow such policy as 
would bring about the greatest good for the 
greatest number without regard to outside 
influences of any character. The result was 
that wherever an independent union ap- 
peared to be eligible it was promptly ad- 
mitted to membership and shared equally 
in the privileges enjoyed by the council as a 
body. 

In proportion to the activity and leader- 
ship displayed by the delegates, their in- 
fluence was measured in the council in the 
interest of their trade organization, and 
when the international unions made effort to 
secure the affiliation of these self-styled 
“independent” bodies they were frequently 
called upon to cope with the opposition of 
the combined council, which was prone to 
throw its assistance in favor of the “inde- 
pendents” as against the international, 
usually acting on the mistaken theory that 
their sympathies were with the ‘‘under dog.” 

Inconceivable as it may appear, this so- 
called sympathy and assistance, bestowed 
without stint on dual unions, was volun- 
teered in many instances by men who were 
regarded as exponents and leaders of the 
international movement within their imme- 
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diate trade, and who might be depended 
upon to discourage and dispel the illusion 
of secession or isolation when confronted 
with its baneful influence in their particular 
organization. 

Still worse, it by no means infrequently 
happened that after an international or- 
ganization had successfully resisted a move- 
ment of secession, its foremost advocates, 
whose aid and activities contributed without 
question to the defeat of the “split,” 
would array themselves in defense of a 
local, independent or dual union as against 
a sister international, notwithstanding the 
fact that the estrangement may have re- 
sulted from the same cause as that against 
which they were lately called upon to con- 
tend. 

We find it difficult to reconcile ourselves 
to inconsistencies under any condition, but 
where can we find justification in any form 
for the absolution of guilt in one case where 
we had proved the identical offense in 
another? 

With this in mind, imagine then the 
spectacle of avowed internationalists pro- 
claiming their faith to the members of their 
trade and at the same time espousing the 
cause and giving counsel and encourage- 
ment to secession, isolation, and localism in 
another. This state of affairs actually 
existed. Nor did it end here. International 
unions of the building industry prescribed 
certain limits of jurisdiction within their 
trade, beyond which their members were 
not expected to trespass nor within which 
other trades were authorized to encroach. 

Independent councils as they were orig- 
inally organized, presumed to be the sole 
judge within their localities as to where 
invasion began and ended. They assumed 
powers coequal, if not greater, than that 
possessed by the international unions and, 
without regard to the latter, determined 
the class and character of work the members 
of subordinate unions would be privileged to 
follow. The penalty for non-observance was 
expulsion, witha consequent loss of support 
and sympathy of associated trades. 

To add to the confusion that followed, 
each council determined the issues before 
it to suit its own peculiar whim and fancy. 
No effort was made to inquire how other 
organizations had acted on a disputed point, 
so that if there chanced to be twenty 
councils, and each of them had occasion 
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to deal with as many disputes of the same 
character, there would, as certain as night 
follows day, be twenty different decisions 
on the same grievance or misunderstanding. 

Judged from an international standpoint, 
these local decisions were not only chaotic, 
lacking the essential quality of uniformity, 
but they were positively intolerable to the 
workers as well as to the employers, whose 
contracts were likely to cover each of the 
cities involved in these decisions (or inde- 
cisions, to put it more correctly). 

What, then, could be more natural than 
that the internationals should give considera- 
tion to the establishment of a general or 
international form of organization, clothed 
with power to charter local councils and 
prescribe uniform laws for their guidance 
and control. The subject was: made a 
matter of discussion as early as 1895, but it 
can hardly be said to have proceeded further 
than the suggestive stage until 1898, when 
the late M. P. Carrick, then Secretary- 


Treasurer of the Brotherhood of Painters, ° 


actively interested himself in the organiza- 
tion of the National Building Trades 


Council. A secession movement had practi- 


cally demoralized the Painters’ International 
Union and in the reorganization of the 
Brotherhood, which was then being worked 
out, it was hoped that the building trades, if 
banded together in a general council, might 
play an important part. 

Of the international unions which affili- 
ated to the National Building Trades Council 
when instituted, the plasterers, painters, 
electrical workers and steamfitters were the 
most prominent Indeed it may be said 
that these practically maintained the organi- 
zation, for its composition and the method 
upon which its business was conducted did 
not appeal to many of the unions in the 
building industry.. The national body was 
composed of international and local unions, 
as well as chartered councils, each being 
taxed for the support of the organization 
and accordingly entitled to delegate privi- 
leges at conventions. Thus combinations 
were possible through which the inter- 
national unions could be dictated to in the 
interest and to the advantage of the local 
bodies. 

By the same arrangement the revenues 
were obtained and disbursed, the grievances 
of the internationals acted upon, jurisdic- 
tional limitations fixed and the character 
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and conduct of the general organization 
determined. In other words, the affairs ot 
the council as they affected the affiliate: 
internationals were disposed of by repr 
sentatives of local bodies. These conditions 
prevailed to such an extent that about th: 
only function remaining with the inter 
nationals was to bear the expense. 

Dissatisfaction resolved itself into delin- 
quency, and thereafter suspension or with 
drawal followed, when to offset the loss 
sustained a union dual to the hodcarriers 
and building laborers’ international, with 
tendencies decidedly hostile towards the 
American Federation of Labor, was admitted 
to membership. This action, coupled with 
the fact that the National Building Trades 
Council had throughout its. career shown a 
spirit of antagonism to the A. F. of L., seemed 
to incense the organizations of building 
tradesmen identified with the latter body, 
and the resentment which followed served 
but one purpose—to hasten the end. 

A few years preceding this period the 
Central Labor Union of Buffalo, New York, 
reorganized on the sectional plan; that is, 
the different groups of kindred trades per- 
fected sections under the Central Labor 
Union, to which latter organizations all 
unions were required to affiliate. The plan 
was doubtless. patterned after a treatment 
of the subject in general by President 
Gompers in his address to the Detroit Con- 
vention, 1899. Metal trades, label trades 
and printing trades and building trades 
sections were instituted. The success of 
the sectional plan in general was demon- 
strated by the adoption of a similar form 
of organization in several other cities 
throughout the country. 

From a local standpoint the ‘‘section”’ 
proved to be an improvement on previous 
plans, particularly since an essential for 
membership was that unions to be eligible 
must be and remain in affiliation with the 
international of the trade. Still the advo- 
cates of a general organization contended 
that this system lacked both compulsory 
membership and uniformity as regards 
decisions and law, which objection would be 
ever present in a local body until the inter- 
national unions displayed sufficient interest 
to found or propose a combination which 
in their judgment and experience would 
meet all local requirements and prove 
capable of carrying out any policy that may 
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be determined upon by the international 
unions. 

In support of this idea, and as an index 
to the extent-of the agitation on the subject, 
it might not be amiss to quote an extract 
from the speech of the delegate William 
Bell, representing the Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators, to the Scranton 
Convention of the A. F. of L., held 1901. 
In part he said: 


“The foundation of such an institution as con- 
templated will in effect be a compact by and between 
the various National and International Building 
Trades Unions. 
jurisdiction within its proper sphere; to formally es- 
tablish subordinate bodies in every locality where 
building trades unions exist, and make their crea- 
tion compulsory where they are non-existant; to 
foster and encourage a spirit of true brotherhood in 
the component parts of the subordinate bodies; to 
teach tolerance and discipline; to discourage in- 
subordination and secession; to make it impossible 
for any man, or coterie of men, or any organization, 
to endanger the success or destroy the usefulness of 
such bodies out of jealousy, or for the purpose of 
revenge. In short, a compact of mutual care and 
mutual benefit and one that will compel affiliated 
unions in every locality to get together and stay 
together; that will adopt its rules and create its 
laws with proper caution and conservatism; that 
will give its affiliated local bodies the largest inde- 
pendence and broadest autonomy consistent with 
cohesion and solidarity, but will also compel a rigid 
observance of the laws and will punish their in- 
fraction with swift and fearless impartiality.” 


The subject was treated quite extensively 
thereafter by writers in the different trade 
journals, and in compliance with the general 
tenor of the discussion a conference of the 
so-called basic trades was held at Lafayette, 
Indiana, 1903, when it was proposed to 
organize the Structural Building Trades 


Alliance of America. Officials representing 
the Bricklayers’ International Union, Opera- 
tive Plasterers’ International Association, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, International Union of Steam 
Engineers, Hodcarriers and Building Labor- 
ers’ International Union, United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters, Brotherhood 
of Painters and Decorators, and the Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers participated, 
and later a general convention of the trades 
named was held in Indianapolis during the 
month of September, 1903, when the 
Structural Building Trades Alliance of 
America, composed of the so-called basic 
trades, was formally organized. 

At this point it may not be amiss to say 
that the bricklayers were confronted with a 


Its functions will be to define trade - 
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number of independent unions, composed 
for the most part of stonemasons. These 
were seated in local central bodies and were 
generally regarded as bona fide, but unfor- 
tunate in that they were not numerically 
qualified to form an international. The 
bricklayers showed a disposition either to 
annihilate or to absorb them and thus maké 
secure their claim over all masonic work. 
The alliance, therefore, appeared to be a 
serviceable commodity. 

The Brotherhood of Carpenters had been 
contending with the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and the Wood Workers’ 
International Union for supremacy in the 
wood working trade. Indeed the fight with 
the latter organization had waxed bitter; 
consequently the alliance was regarded as 
being exceptionally useful to destroy first 
one rival and then the other. 

As stated, the Brotherhood of Painters 
had to deal with that remnant, which largely 
obtained in New York City and its environ- 
ments, that refused to become reconciled to 
the reunited brotherhood; therefore the 
alliance seemed to be especially fitted to aid 
the international in its fight against exclu- 
sion from the district designated. 

For years previous the United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters had been in 
close grips with the National Association of 
Steamfitters for mastery in the pipe trades. 
Because of this, membership in the proposed 
alliance was looked upon as affording an 
exceptional opportunity to the U. A. with 
which to subdue its rival. 

Inroads perhaps more fancied than real 
were being made on the field covered by the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers on the 
part of an organization then known as the 
Metal Workers’ International Union, and 
the prospect of a clash with the Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers, doubtless led the iron 
workers to participate in the formation of 
the alliance. 

Numerous unions dual to the hodcarriers 
and building laborers existed, and in some 
cases even flourished in the several divisions 
of the country, and without doubt it was due 
to their menacing influence that the inter- 
national sought membership in the alliance. 

The operative plasterers had in prospect 
a contest with the cement workers, which 
union showed evidences of an intention to 
encroach on the jurisdiction of the former 
organization, while the engineers were- in 
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conflict occasionally with some local body 
that aimed to divide control or authority 
over motive power jurisdiction, which per- 
haps may account for the interest both 
bodies manifested in the formation of the 
alliance. 

It will be readily seen that the interested 
unions had a score to settle with some 
organization not contemplated in the alliance 
plan, the success of which could only be 
attained by a strict adherence to the oft 
proclaimed loyalty each pledged to the 
other. It is true each international likewise 
had a grievance against one or more of those 
embracing the new organization, but these 
differences were to be adjusted through the 
medium of friendly intercourse and by an 
application of the Golden Rule principle. 
It was in justification of the fight against 
the party without the fold that made it 
necessary to combine and act as a unit. 

In addition to this, membership was to be 
confined to the “group plan;’’ that is to say, 
to the mason group, wood working group, 
pipe fitting group, decorating group, plastic 
group, iron working group, motive power 
group, unskilled group and soon. When an 
organization sought admission it was 
required that peace be firmly established 
with any and all trades with which it was 
logically and industrially grouped. 

The constitution as drawn provided that 
the management of the alliance should be 
reposed in the international unions of equal 
delegate privileges, regardless as to their 
numerical strength, they to defray all the 
expense with regard to its maintenance, 
to draft laws and provide for the organiza- 
tion of local alliances, whose duty it would 
be to obey the laws and carry out the 
decisions of the international representatives 
as adopted in convention. 

Manifestly the purpose of the alliance was 
to avoid conflict over jurisdictional disputes 
to prevent the establishment of additional 
international unions by segments or divi- 
sions of trades already organized, to reclaim 
by a process of absorption those that had 
previously ventured on the field as a 
“separate and distinct” trade, and to with- 
hold recognition from dual organizations 
of any character. In addition to this, it 
became the duty of the internationals to 
make it compulsory upon the part of sub- 
ordinate unions to affiliate with local 
alliances wherever organized, and to restrict 
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membership in the latter bodies to the 
trades named. 

Expressions of sentiment upon the part 
of the representatives of the bricklayers 
clearly indicated a reluctance to associate 
with those trades, an important portion of 
whose membership was employed in shop 
work or preparation, manufacture and 
fabrication of materials. Indeed the express 
purpose of this union was to hold itself 
aloof from the alliance if this policy were 
not rigidly observed. The acceptance of 
the proposition provoked no little division 
of opinion, since the belief was firmly 
expressed that many other unions of the 
building industry might properly be em- 
braced in the alliance without any embarrass- 
ment to the future welfare of the organiza- 
tion, but the representatives of this trade 
were unyielding, and despite the dissent in 
evidence the convention concurred. 

Here at last, so it was declared, the 
building trades had hit upon a plan that 
would obliterate all the objection found to 
the organizations that had preceded it. 
Here the internationals would stand as a 
unit, one with the other. Here an injury to 
one would be considered to be the concern 
of all. 

Whenever it became necessary to render 
a decision between the trades involved in a 
question of jurisdiction the majority opinion 
would be upheld at any cost. If a union 
expressed dissent, and refused to accept 
the decision, then the associated trades 
would withhold support and sympathy from 
the affected international. Should a non- 
affiliated organization attempt to invade 
the jurisdictional rights of a sister union, 
then the new claimants would meet the com- 
bined opposition of the alliance trades, even 
to the extent of a general tie-up. In short, 
cooperation and unity was the watchword 
of the Alliance. It was regarded as the 
highest embodiment of concentrated effort 
and the last word in organization and 
discipline. 

To round out the proposition it was 
required to be submitted to a referendum 
of the different international unions so that 
the bonds of unity might be drawn still 
tighter, if that were possible, by the approval 
of the general membership. The first returns 
showed the defeat of the proposition at the 
hands of the International Bricklayers and 
the Operative Plasterers, but an over- 
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whelming majority of the other interested 
organizations favored the arrangement. The 
officers of the two former unions expressed 
keen disappointment in the action on the 
referendum and assurances were abundant 
that the subject would be resubmitted with 
a favorable recommendation from their 
respective conventions; consequently the 
organizations voting in the affirmative had 
no hesitation in launching the Structural 
Building Trades Alliance in accordance with 
the original plan. 

The bricklayers and plasterers failed to 
make good, and little more than a year 
following the iron workers withdrew. Thus 
five unions constituted the general member- 
ship of the alliance. 

It was then agreed to lift the embargo on 
organizations that had been previously 
restricted, especially in so far as it applied to 
strictly building trades, and in accordance 
with the revised plan the lathers and tile 
layers were admitted, but these gains were 
completely offset by the desertion of the 
painters shortly following that of the iron 
workers. 

Aside from the boasted fealty of the trades 
to each other, which was never in evidence 
after the first convention, there was unques- 
tioned merit in the organization, but the 
difficulty appeared to be to have them mark 
time with their much heralded loyalty and 
cooperation. The truth is, the failure of the 
bricklayers and plasterers to make good, 
coupled with the desertion of the iron 
workers and painters, caused a general 
weakness in the structure that all known 
restoratives failed to relieve. Its inertness 
foreshadowed collapse. 

As a matter of record it should be said 
that when the alliance was proposed as the 
panacea for the ills to which the building 
men were heir, the delegations representing 
the engineers and plumbers and fitters made 
an earnest plea for recognition and, if pos- 
sible, membership in the A. F. of L. . It was 
pointed out that the success of the venture 
would be the better assured by the display 
of a sympathetic feeling with the A. F. of L., 
but the proposition met with an emphatic 
opposition; nor was it confined entirely to 
the trades that were not affiliated with the 


Federation, so that the proponents, while | 


enthusiastic, were nevertheless a decided 
minority. 
When, 


the experiment had 
reached its fifth year and the desertions had 


however, 
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irreparably sapped its vitality, negotiations 
were urged and entered into for a conference 
with a committee representing the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. in order to establish 
intimate relations or membership. Not one 
discordant note was sounded. 

Such a conference was held October 26, 
1907, in the city of New York, the Federation 
being represented by President Gompers, 
Vice-Presidents Duncan and Huber, while 
President Kirby, Vice-President Hannahan 
and Secretary-Treasurer Spencer represented 
the Alliance. Report of the subject was 
made to the Norfolk Convention of the A. 
F. of L. during the month of November, 
1907, and duly referred to the Committee 
on Building Trades, which body reported 
back a plan for the absorption of the 
alliance by the organization of a department 
in line with the following recommendation, 
which was adopted: 

Report of the Committee on Building Trades to the 
Jorfolk Convention. 


“We, your Committee on Building Trades, find 
that in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Executive Council relative to a conference held 
between sub-committee representing the Executive 
Council and the Structural Trades Alliance; the 
committee having given the subject its earnest 
consideration and believing it to be to the best 
interest of the labor movement in general that it 
be under one head; we, therefore, recommended to 
the 27th Annual Convention that a department of 
Building Trades of the A. F. of L. be created, said 
department to be chartered by the A. F. of L., to 
be composed of bona fide National and International 
Building Trades Organizations, duly chartered as 
such by the A. F. of L. and to be given auton- 
omy over the Building Trades Sections, with au- 
thority to issue charters to local building trades 
sections; said sections and Central Bodies to be 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. to be composed of 
bona fide local unions and recognized as such in 
the building trades.” 


With the adoption of the foregoing 
report and recommendation the international 
unions constituting the membership of the 
Structural Building Trades Alliance, which 
were severally members of the A. F. of 
L., embraced the department proposition 
in its entirety and thereupon automatically 
agreed to the absorption of the Alliance by 
the Building Trades Department of the A. 
F. of L. 

A conference of Building Trades was held 
in Washington, D. C., February 10, 1908, 
when the decision of the A. F. of L. was 
carried out by the formation of the present 
organization, the proceedings of which are 
now a matter of public record. 





GOVERNMENT BY A CHIEF OF 
POLICE 


RIGHTS DENIED THE WORKERS OF COLUMBUS 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


sounds like the chronicle of events of Russia or the far East, where 
personal liberty is unknown. 

Some weeks ago George Keenan and Allan H. Burt, organizers for the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America, went to Columbus to carry the message of unionism to the street 
car workers of that city and to organize them into a local union. ‘These 
organizers hired a private hall and made preparations for a meeting. As 
is necessary among the workers of that calling, the meeting was arranged for 
early in the morning. 

On the night of April 24, 1916, when Keenan and Burt were making 
ready to hold the meeting in a hall at 50 West Gay Street, two plain clothes 
officers came to the hall and requested the two organizers of the street car 
men to go with them to the office of the chief of police. Keenan and Burt 
refused, stating that they had made announcements that they were to hold 
a meeting in the hall, and that they could not go away at that ‘time. The 
officers insisted, saying that the chief of police wanted to have a conference 
with them, and that they had an automobile ready and would bring them 
back within a few minutes. Relying upon the promise that they could return 
in time for the meeting, the two men went with the officers to the office of 
the chief of police, arriving there about midnight. The two men were com- 
pelled to stay at headquarters and to listen to abuse heaped upon them by the 
chief of police, who called them names such as “skunks”’ and “‘sneaks,’’ and 
said they were no better than pickpockets, and ordered them to leave the city 
of Columbus. He threatened them with arrest if they did not comply with his 
demand. Upon their refusal, the chief of police forcibly detained the two 
men, without warrant or authority until 3 o’clock in the morning, too late 
for the holding of the meeting that had been announced. It must be 
remembered that street car men because of the nature of their business can 
hold union meetings only after midnight. In the meanwhile the street 
car men who had gone to the hall upon invitation waited impatiently, 
not knowing the meaning of the situation, and finally left in disgust. 

The whole purpose of the conduct of the chief of police was to prevent 
organization of the men. During the time when Chief of Police Carter held 
these organizers under arrest he declared, “You will attend no meeting tonight 
or any other time, and if you don’t get out of town immediately, I will lock 


» Ber story of police tyranny in Columbus is well nigh incredible. It 


you up.” 
Two days later when Keenan and Burt were in their rooms at Hotel 
(564) 
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Jefferson, two plain clothes officers came to the hotel and told the men that 
the chief of police desired them to go to the city prison. The organizers 
stated that they had committed no crime or illegal act and refused to go with- 
out warrant, whereupon the officers forcibly lay hands on them, placed them 
under arrest and compelled them to go to the city prison, refusing them the 
right of counsel. The men were subjected to indignities and humiliation 
because of the manner of their arrest and the language used to them. When 
they were brought before the chief of police he said to Keenan: “I thought I 
told you to leave the city—you are a trouble maker. I have had your record 
looked up and you are one of the worst scoundrels in the country. I will 
give you both the alternative of immediately leaving the city or being 
locked up.” 

When the attorneys for the street car men appeared at headquarters the 


chief of police refused to let them confer with the men, a right that is allowed 


to even those accused of murder in the first degree. 

The chief of police sent the men back to their hotel under guard and 
compelled them to pack up their belongings preparatory to leaving town.., 
However, the labor men asserted their rights and declared they would not 
leave town, and by their insistence upon their legal rights, finally succeeded 
in making the officers withdraw. The indignities and the outrages practiced 
upon these labor organizers was part of a concerted scheme to deny workers 
of Columbus the right of organization. 

From all events, it is evident that there existed a collusion between the 
police authorities of Columbus, the street railway company and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

This plan to destroy the organized labor movement of Columbus included 
other outrages than illegal arrests and denial of rights. During the month of 
April, the Electrical Workers of Local No. 71 were locked out by their 
employers, and their headquarters in Plumbers’ Hall were entered and their 
charter torn out of the frame which hung on the wall and carried off. 

Early in May the headquarters of the Machinists’ Union, known as 
Buckeye Lodge No. 55, were entered and their union books stolen out of the 
desk of their officer. 

Through violence and arrogance the combine hoped to bully the workers 
into submission and into relinquishing their rights. But the street car 
organizers belong to an organization that has fought for the establishment 
of the rights of workers in many cities and has refused to renounce demands 
for justice or rights at the behest of any tyrant whether in the guise of an 
employer or a municipal authority. 

President Mahon of that organization telegraphed the information to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor, who immediately sent tele- 
grams of protest to Mayor Karb of the City of Columbus and Governor Willis 
of the State of Ohio. The first replies to these telegrams were unsatisfactory, 
repudiating all of the charges made by the men, but we urged further investi- 
gation and demanded more complete information. Then came from other 
organizations information in regard to similar outrages that had been inflicted 
upon their organizers. It developed that the newspapers of the town of 
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Columbus had been suppressing information in regard to police violence and 
disregard of the rights of wage-earners. 

Organizers of the machirists had also been illegally arrested, and that 
organization hired legal counsel to protect the rights of their organizers and 
members. 

Since the ordinary avenues of publicity were closed to the wage-earners, 
and the press of the city refused to publish information in regard to the 
unwarranted arrest of workers, which continued from day to day, it was 
determined to hold a protest meeting, at which the President of the organized 
labor movement of America was to speak. This meeting was arranged for 
May 31. On the very day of this meeting, four or five men were arrested 
who were attempting to bring to fellow-workers the gospel of unionism. They 
were arrested on the charge of loitering, taken to the city prison, but released 
upon a small bail. Among the men who were arrested was John C. Dougherty, 
who was making a political speech in favor of his candidacy for representative 
to the state legislature, subject to the Republican primaries. Because John 
Dougherty was a union man with a union card in his pocket, he was denied 
the right accorded to all candidates for political office—the right to present 
his candidacy to the voters of Columbus. 

On the day following the mass meeting, we went to First Avenue and 
Fourth Street, where trade unionists were to speak to workers in behalf of 
the cause of labor. It was not a main traveled street. An automobile had 
been drawn up by the curb out of the way of traffic, in which speakers stood 
and addressed the assembly of workers who were there during the noon period. 
The first man who arose was a citizen of Cincinnati, who began to tell his 
fellew-workers of the purposes and methods of the trade union movement. 
He had spoken but a little while when the police, who were standing there 
in readiness under orders of the chief of police, approached him and told him 
to stop talking. The speaker asserted he had the right to talk under the laws 
of Ohio and that he proposed to exercise his rights as a citizen. The police 
then put him under arrest and took him through the streets of Columbus 
to police headquarters where he was charged with loitering. Another man 
immediately arose to speak, spoke but a short while, when he, too, was 
arrested in the same manner. A third man arose to speak but was not per- 
” mitted to talk at all. Another man arose, who spoke a short while and was 
stopped by the police, who placed him under arrest. Some of these men were 
rather roughly handled by the police before they put an end to the speaking 
from the automobile. 

We went to witness this speaking in order that we might have personal in- 
formation to lay before Governor Willis in an interview which he promised 
to accord us in the afternoon. The wanton violation of constitutional rights 
of citizens, the ruthless disregard of the rights of citizens simply because they 
were wage-earners was enough to stir the indignation and the resistance of 
any man with a drop of red blood in his veins. 

Quite in contrast with the regulations of the chief of police for the workers 
of Columbus were the regulations that were enforced in the center of the 
city. As we left the place where wage-earners'had been arrested for making 
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public addresses on the city street, we went through the business portion of 
the town. The Democratic party of the state was holding its state con- 
vention. Outside the building in which the convention was held was a band, 
occupying a position similar to that which the automobile of the workers had 
occupied on the street in a less congested part of the city. As always happens 
under such circumstances, considerable of a crowd had collected listening to 
the music and watching the delegates to the state convention, but there 
were no police in evidence, neither was there any attempt to interfere with 
the members of the band or the citizens who had collected to listen to it. 
No police evidently thought of interposing a charge of loitering and arresting 
these well-to-do citizens. 

Further on down the street was a crowd of citizens equal in size to the 
crowd of wage-earners who had assembled to listen to the cause of unionism. 
This crowd was intently watching the changes in the report shown on the 
baseball bulletin. In Columbus, just as in every other city of the United 
States, the crowd collected before the baseball bulletin of necessity interfered 
somewhat with traffic and the free passage of citizens, but in Columbus, 
as all other cities, there was no attempt on the part of the police to interfere 
with the crowd or to arrest them for loitering. 

It is evident that the chief of police of Columbus discriminated between 
wage-earners and other citizens. 

When the opportunity came to present these matters to the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, we told him the story of what had been seen in the morning, 
told him of the illegal arrest and the unwarrantable interference with the 
rights of citizens, We urged the Governor to take every action within his power 
to see to it that rights guaranteed under the constitution and laws of Ohio 
should be accorded to the citizens of Columbus as well as those of all other 
cities, and the advisability of making a public declaration of the rights of 
the citizens of Ohio, with the assurance from him, as Governor, that all 
citizens would be protected in their rights so long as they remain within 
the law. 

The Governor of Ohio has a duty to perform in this matter, and the 
wage-earners of Ohio likewise have a duty to perform. They dare not let 
their rights be taken from them without protest upon their part and without 
insistence upon their right to enjoy equal protection and equal opportunity 
with all other citizens. 

That the men have just basis for their contentions has been acknowledged 
by all right thinking citizens of Columbus and the state of Ohio, and has 
further sanction in the decision of a judge, who decided upon an application 
for injunction. In his decision the judge made the following statement: 

“The strongest point for injunction made by the plaintiff is that in which he alleges 
that he is forbidden by the defendants to have a lawful assembly of men for lawful purposes, 
to wit: to form a union. This right of peaceful and lawful persuasion, as well as assembly 
for all purposes, is a constitutional guaranty too well settled to require discussion here. 
And the right of men to associate themselves into a union for all lawful purposes is likewise 
one of the well recognized rights of men.” 

This opinion of the judge gives the men legal authority for asserting their 
rights and follwing out the course of procedure that they have adopted. All 
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who would protest against unlawful infringement of the rights and liberties 
of American citizenship will at least bid Godspeed to the trade unionists of 
Columbus in their efforts to assert their rights. 

The trade unionists of Columbus and the State of Ohio must not allow 
their rights to be taken from them by default. It lies within their power and 
their insistence to maintain the full dignity and privilege of citizenship in 
the great state of Ohio. They may count upon it that the organized labor 
movement of America ‘will be with them in their fight for liberty and justice. 

On the evening of May 31 a mass meeting was held in Memorial Hall, 
at which Mr. John Voll, President of the Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
spoke in behalf of the organized labor movement of the state, and the President 
of the A. F. of L. in behalf of the national labor movement. The address 


of the latter was as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: When I was informed of the proceedings, or 
rather the procedure in the affairs in Columbus, it seemed to me that not only duty to you, 
to the people of Columbus, to the people of Ohio, but to the people of a common country, 
demanded that some form of expression should be given in resentment, in indignation and 
in protest against an attempt to deny the rights of American citizenship to the people of 
Ohio, to deny and steal away opportunities for self-expression, and for expression of dis- 
content from toilers of your city, and not alone from you, not alone from the people of 
Columbus but all that such actions that were taken portend to the interests and the welfare 
and the rights of all our people. 

Students of historic events know that it has never been the policy of tyrants or of 
those who undertook a scheme to deprive the masses of the people of their rights, to strike 
a blow at once at all of the rights of all of the people. Such schemes have always been 
subtly planned and carried into effect to deny to some of a certain group of the people a 
certain right, and if successful in the accomplishment of that fact immediately the applica- 
tion of a denial of that right to other groups of the people, and then one after the other the 
rights to which the people of a community or of a country, were entitled by law, by nature, 
were taken from them and they were made subservient to the powers that be. That is 
the history of the efforts of tyrants and would-be tyrants. 

There are some people who never will learn the history of governments established 
upon the principle of the consent of the governed. It must be borne in mind that the 
Republic of the United States is not the first attempt of a people to establish a government 
founded upon the recognition of the democracy of the governed, that is the rights of the 
people. There is a long list of names of countries where a republican form of government 
obtained and each one of them fell by the wayside through the same cause. Perhaps the 
most notable instance known to most people is the fall of the Roman Republic. It is usually 
believed that the cause of the fall of the Roman Republic was due to the fact that a horde 
of barbarians had overrun the state and thereby the republic became extinct. While that 
is the superficial fact, there are causes far deeper for the fall of the Roman Republic. The 
truth is that the attempt of those who had power to prevent the people coming together and 
to discuss the questions affecting their rights and their welfare and their interests at that 
time was the cause. 

At that time there was no other means of communication than the oral presentation of 
subjects before the people. The right of assemblage, or rather the opportunity of free 
assemblage was then regarded as the safety for that nation and that republic. But so long 
as the people had the right of free assemblage and the freedom of speech, so long as they 
could indulge themselves in free discussion, so long as they had the opportunity of criticising 
the politics of those entrusted for the time being with power, so long were their liberties 
safeguarded. But the powers that existed desired to bestow titles and privileges and 
franchises and emoluments, and so long as the people had the right of free assemblage and 
free expression, so long was the hand of the schemers held back. And then came the proc- 
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lamations and edicts against free assemblage, against free speech, and the only opportunity 
that the people had to defend themselves, to unite upon common policies and politics was 
taken from them, resulting in the bestowal of these privileges upon the favored and the 
denial of rights one after the other to the others. The people thereafter had little interest 
or no interest at all in the republic, in the nation in which they lived. My friends, the fall 
of the Roman Empire and the Roman Republic was not due to the horde of people that 
struck them from without. The fact of the matter is that the people of Rome—the masses 
of the people of Rome had their patriotism and their love of country crushed out of them by 
the very edicts of the people who governed them. The fall of Rome was from within—from 
corruption. The denial of rights ate at the very heart and core of the nation and it easily 
fell a victim to the hordes from without. 

I ask you, my friends, to bear in mind, or to bear with me and ask yourselves whether 
that which I shall say appeals to your judgment and your conscience as to the present state 
of affairs in the Republic of the United States. You turn your memories and your minds 
to the legislation of our states and ask yourselves what are the special features of legislation 
in our states? A franchise here, a privilege there, an immunity elsewhere, on the one hand, 
and on the other the interpretation of laws by the courts perverting the very essence and 
purpose of the laws so that they may work a hardship and wrong upon the masses. Look 
to the orders of courts in the issuance of injunctions denying free speech, free assemblage and 
the freedom of the press; look at the action of your officials in the attempt to deny the free- 
dom of assemblage and free expression and ask yourselves whether elements are not at work 
here in the Republic of the United States similarly as they were a thousand or more years 
ago, destructive of the very essence and the heart of Democratic government. [Applause 
and cries of “‘free speech.”’] 

I believe in free speech as the gentleman has suggested, but we can not all speak 
at once. 

The chief of police of your city has had the temerity without any warrant of law, 
without any authority, to send his subordinates, the policemen, to take charge of men and 
to say to them: “The chief of police waits to talk with you.’”’ And when asked by us in 
turn “‘Why,” they were unable to tell us what the chief of police would have to say and 
all they would say was “the chief wants to see you.” 

I understand that the first case which came up—the first great wrong committed on 
any one of the men to whom I refer and to whom I shall more particularly refer a little 
later—was a Mr. McMahon, a representative of the International Association of Machinists. 
When he asked whether there was any warrant for his arrest he was told that there was not. 
He asked whether he must regard himself as being under arrest and he was told no, but 
that the chief of police wanted to see him and our friend consented to see the chief of police 
and the conversation in essence was something like this: ‘‘It is about time and it is best for 
you to get out of Columbus.’”’” When asked by Mr. McMahon for what reason, the chief 
said: “I have no use for the business in which you are engaged.’’ Now the business that Mr. 
McMahon was engaged in was the effort to get the machinists of Columbus to meet with him 
to discuss plans for securing a better condition of life and work, to try and have the 
machine industry in Columbus conform to the general trend of the industry all over the 
country, and to secure the establishment of the normal workday of eight hours. And the 
chief of police of Columbus has no use for any such business. After all, what is it to him? 
What business is it of his whether he approves it or disapproves of it? My understanding 
of the function of a chief of police is to prevent crime or to detect those who commit crime. 

Mr. McMahon was not the only victim. I am informed that he was treated thus 
four times and other men were arrested or taken in charge, rather roughly mauled and 
brought to the police station. Some of them with policemen on each side of them, passing 
through the crowded streets of Columbus, had to suffer the indignity of large gatherings of 
people of the city who saw these men in charge of the police officers. I wonder whether 
there is not some work of a genuine legitimate character for the chief of police to be engaged 
in and to be busy with. I wonder whether the chief of ploice would inflict such a wrong and 
such an indignity upon the president of one of your banks or of your street railway company. 

I do not know what can be in the mind of your very genial mayor, but I imagine 
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that no chief of this city could commit such grave offenses against the law and citizenship 
of Columbus without his knowledge or consent, and if he disapprove it he ought to manifest 
it in some effectual way. 

A Voice: Show him up. 

Another Voice: Show him up right. 

Mr. Gompers: My friends, it is not with me a question of showing up. I am an 
American citizen, made up of this calibre, that wherever there is a right denied my fellow 
citizens; wherever there is a wrong inflicted upon them, I feel it my bounden duty to enter 
my emphatic protest. 

I understand that civil suits have been begun and I wish you all the success in that 
effort. It would be well if the defendants shall be made to feel the monetary infliction of 
the penalty of their grave wrong, but there is something even greater than that because I 
am not so sure that when after all you get your verdict in favor of the men, whether the 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Banking interests and the Railway Corporations will 
not pool their interests and make the loss good. But there is something deeper. If the 
chief of police of your city can without regard of law, in conflict with the fundamental rights 
of citizenship, take upon himself such high-handed procedure, if the chief of police will so 
disregard the law of Ohio, if the mayor will consent to the utter violation of the law in 
Ohio, what kind of example does that set for the common citizenship of the state? 

Neither the mayor nor the chief of police has a right to violate the law of the state or 
of the land any more than any other average citizen has the right to violate the law. In 
addition to the bad example set let me call attention to another grave and serious result. 
If the chief of police and the mayor of your city can go “‘scot-free,’’ without interference, 
without check and invade and deny the rights of the people of your city, there is no reason 
why the chief of police and the mayor of every city in Ohio may not do the same thing and 
jf it is good for Ohio, there is no reason why it should be denied to every city and every 
state of our Union. 

If such a procedure is permitted, I ask you, my fellow citizens, how much devotion 
and patriotism will be manifested among the great tank and file of the people of our country? 
We hear it dinned into our ears day after day from the highest officials of our national 
government, and the representatives of our state and municipal government and civic 
bodies are all of them agreed that the time has arrived when the American people and the 
American government must be prepared for any emergency of enemies from without and 
in so far as the limits may go for preparedness and not verge upon militarism, every patriotic 
American agrees. But, my friends, what incentive is there for the working masses of our 
country to follow the flag in defense of the republic of the United States if by the actions 
of such creatures of circumstances, the mayor of your city and the chief of police of Columbus 
—a policy of repression is carried on against the common citizenship of our country or of 
your city? 

Men may be forced to fight by reason of traditions in their country and by the power 
of a Czar, Kaiser or King, but in the United States, a Republic founded upon the principles 
enunicated in the Declaration of Independence that man has certain inalienable rights, 
among them the right of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, the government must 
rest upon the consent of the governed. Men, we can not be told these things every fourth 
day of July and forget them the other 364 days in the year. To us these declarations mean 
something. They are not glittering generalities that our pampered rich would have us 
believe; to us they are living actualities. To us it is the lesson which we propose shall be 
made the rule of our every-day lives. Aye, my friends, I have no fear for the chief of police. 
He may be clothed with his little brief authority and as for his men I have not a word to 
say against the man in the ranks who honestly performs his duties. 

I had almost forgotten to refer to the case of the two street railway men, Keenan 
and Burt, who came here to ask the men employed on the street railroads of Columbus to 
become members of the organization and thereby try to get some influence to prevail upon 
the company that it would treat its employes fairly and better and grant them a living 
wage. The chief of police while the meeting was going on or about to begin, sent a few of his 
force to invite them to see the chief of police. They informed these officers they were about 
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to hold a meeting and they did not think they had a right to interfere and invite them to see 
the chief of police. ‘‘Well, the chief of police wants to see you and you must come.’”’ When 
asked whether they were under arrest they said, ‘‘No.’’ ‘“‘Then have you a warrant?” 
“No.” ‘Well, then, we prefer to remain here.’”’ ‘‘But you must come; the chief wants to 
speak to you.’’ And they went there and the chief spoke to them. I wonder what sort of 
an orator—what gift of speech this wonderful Cicero of Columbus must have—the chief of 
police—for low and behold the chief had them there for over three hours talking to them. 
In the meantime, about 3 o’clock in the morning, I am authoritatively informed, they were 
told that they could leave, but it would be better to go to their home in Columbus, pack up 
their belongings and get out of town. Now through the advice of faithful friends and counsel 
they did not go out of town. 

But will the chief of police, or his Honor, the Mayor, or will the attorneys, the official 
representatives of the city of Columbus, point to any law by which authority is given to 
any officer of the government of Columbus to order men out of the city? And particularly 
when these men have not been convicted of any crime, of unlawful conduct here or in any 
other city or state of our country. Where is the authority? Where is the law—unless the 
chief of police is not subject to the laws and is the imperator of the destinies of your city? 

These arrests and interferences with meetings have been going on practically daily. I 
am informed that even today five men went out in an automobile to address their fellow 
citizens in one of the streets of Columbus—not five of them speaking together, but one at 
a time—and among them was a man who was an aspirant for a political office. He could 
only win an election or even a nomination by the votes of his fellow citizens and he proposed 
to address the assembly of men and women there, asking them for their suffrage for his 
candidacy for the office of representative in the legislature of Ohio. For verification I want 
to call your attention to the fact that I have his card in my hand and on it is the union 
label of the printers, his photograph and his name, John C. Dougherty, Republican candi- 
date—for representative, endorsed by the local central body of the A. F. of L.—meaning the 
American Federation of Labor—subject to the Republican primaries, August 8, 1916. 
Now, of course, it may be argued that the position of representative in the legislature of 
Ohio is not so high or dignified as that of the chief of police of Columbus. It may be held 
even that the position of representative in the Ohio Legislature is not as important or 
dignified as that of the position of mayor of the city of Columbus. But I ask you this: Is 
it conceivable that your chief of police would have arrested Mayor Karb if he wanted to hold 
a meeting inthe streets? Then why take in charge, by the officers of the city, the 
candidate for this position except this, that John Dougherty is not a millionaire; he 
is nota capitalist; he is not an employer; he belongs to no corporation; he is simply a working 
man and a union man and it is that which is the offense. Let one of these great industrial 
concerns in your city have one of its non-union men nominated, rely upon it that the sheriff 
will not interfere with his meeting. 

I have seen the petition of the attorneys for the men and I have seen the arguments 
set forth and I have also read the decision of Judge Dillon in the case, the preliminary 
petition asked by the attorneys for the men and the injunction denied, but I want to call 
attention to just at least a few points that have been made by the judge. He denied the 
petition of these men but said: 

“The strongest point for the injunction made by the plaintiff is that in which he alleges 
that he is forbidden by the defendants’’—that is, the mayor and the chief of police—‘‘to 
have a lawful assembly of men for lawful purposes, to wit: To forma Union. This right of 
peaceful and lawful persuasion, as well as assembly for all purposes, is a constitutional 
guaranty too well settled to require discussion here. And the right of men to associate 
themselves into a union for all lawful purposes is likewise one of the well-recognized rights 
of men.” 

Now, this is the language of the judge who denies the petition of the men. And then 
again the judge called attention that by indirection—but the full inference is to give a 
warning to His Honor, the Mayor, and His Eminence the Chief of Police, not to do it again. 

When first acquainted with this state of affairs here I deemed it my duty to send a 
telegram to the Mayor, and a telegram to the Governor of Ohio, calling attention to the 
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state of affairs as it was brought to me, and in the name of the common citizenship of our 
country, protested against it and insisted that they exercise their powers to prevent it, 
to stop it for the future. 

I received letters and telegrams in reply. That of Governor Willis called partic- 
ular attention that he has laid the subject-matter before the authorities, and further 
‘that he felt sure that the rights and the guaranties of freedom of lawful activities 
would not in the long run be denied the workers of Ohio. 

I may say this, and say it with candor, that before leaving the headquarters of the 
A. F. of L. I wrote to the Governor saying that I expected to be in this city about this time 
and that I should deem it a pleasure if he would afford me the opportunity of an interview; 
and in accordance with that I am to have an interview with the Governor tomorrow 
afternoon. 

What the outcome of it may be, I do not know. I do hope, however, to impress upon 
him the duty to see to it that the fundamentals of liberty are guaranteed to the people of 
your city and your state. 

I have no right to anticipate and I have no desire to anticipate that he will not see 
his duty quite clearly and do his level best to prevent by such surreptitious methods or by 
any methods the infringement and invasion of the normal right of the people of your city. 

Aye, I have no desire to discuss now and probably it would be entirely inappropriate 
if I attempted to do it, what I hope to present to the Governor or what he may say. 

I do not know that I shall have the opportunity of presenting the facts to you because 
you can not always get through the ordinary channels of information all the light and all 
the truth that you would like to have, but I shall find a way to let the people of Columbus 
know as to the sum total of what may be accomplished by that conference. 

Men and women of Columbus, let me call your attention to another feature of this sub- 
ject. Columbus has been and still is a splendid growing city. Its industrial life has been 
more active within this recent past than at any other time. I can see the desire of everyone 
to prevent any interruption of that progress, but what shall it avail the men and the women 
of labor in Columbus, if they shall not have the right of free association, of free assembly, 
of free speech and the freedom of the press? What if they are denied these rights and 
they find that they will be required to work longer and harder and have their standard of 
life lowered to the degree where some of the workers in our country and time have been 
driven? Let me say the workers will go where there is work to do and fairly reasonable 
wages and conditions of employment. 

If the officers of the government of Columbus, in cahoots with the manufacturers’ 
association of Columbus and of Ohio—if all three are combined for the purpose of driving 
out and crushing out the spirit of associated effort, the spirit of independence of the workers, 
if it is their desire to drive the workers and crush them down and to take away their rights 
and lower their standards of life and work there is no reason why the people of all the 
United States shall not know that condition. There is no reason why they shall not be 
informed. Let the people understand that the employers and the business men in cahoots 
with the state officials are unfair to labor and the rest will be seen in a very short time. 

You want to live in Columbus, you have your dear ones here. Perhaps the bones of 
your revered dead are interred here, and your hopes for the future are here, but when your 
hopes are crushed, and when your reverence is outraged, and when your patriotism is 
mocked, then it is high time you men leave Columbus and go to work and live elsewhere in 
the Republic of the United States. 

I doubt that there is anyone who will dare to assume that questionable position 
among the representatives of your government. I imagine, my friends, that you have all 
been altogether too patient in the expression of your protest.. Let these men know that 
you will not submit to that treatment and that you mean it, and depend upon it they will 
quit and quit soon 

My friends, there are a number of subjects and particularly one other subject to which 
I should like to address myself, and will do so for a few brief moments, for I believe that 
apart from or in addition to the great question by which you are now confronted in your 
city there is a great question of the attempt of courts to so pervert the state laws that the 
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labor associations are regarded in the same category as illegal combinations of capital. 
The lives of the organizations are at stake. Our lawful existence is threatened. The men 
and the women organized in unions for the purpose of mutual protection for common welfare, 
for human uplift, are classed in the same category with these illegal combinations in restraint 
of trade, and the law enacted in the nation and in the states to protect the masses of the 
people against the outlawry of these trusts and combinations have been made the instru- 
mentalities by which the workers’ organizations have been threatened. 

Under the United States government we have secured the enactment of the Clayton 
Antitrust law, a law supplementary to the Sherman Antitrust law. That law, the Clayton 
Antitrust law, provides in the first sentence of Section 6, that the labor of the human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce and then further on in that section and in other 
sections of the law, guarantees the right of associate effort to the workers, and that the 
associations of unions composed of human beings, owning no property, not organized for 
profit, but for common protection and welfare, are not and do not come under the classifica- 
tion of organizations under the antitrust laws, nor are their normal activities illegal under 
any of the laws of the United States. There are also provisions for the regulation and the 
limitation of the issuance of injunctions, the prevention of the abuse of that beneficent writ 
providing for trial by jury in cases as for alleged contempt, and restoration of that great 
right of trial by jury. 

That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce was for 
the first time in the history of the whole world declared by an authoritative body of govern- 
ment as a fundamental declaration of freedom and humanity. That declaration in itself 
is a repudiation of the old idea of the purchase of labor upon the market by the law of 
supply and demand. Now, in the law at least, in so far as the law can take cognizance, there 
goes with the labor of the human being the heart and the soul as well as the body and the 
labor power of the worker. That declaration is a repudiation of the old theories of political 
economists. It is the affirmation of the human element in labor and in labor power. 

Now, this great boon has been secured for the workers of our country in so far as the 
jurisdiction of federal courts extends, the state courts have been appealed to by the attorneys 
for hostile employers, and invoked to a greater extent than ever the injunctive process 
against the association of workers. A pretense founded upon the fiction that labor is a 
commodity, that labor is an article of commerce, that therefore the employers have some sort 
of property or property rights in the labor of human beings, for upon no other thesis or basis 
could an injunction lie or be applied to regulate industrial relations between employers 
and employes. 

My friends, the duty of our people in the various states is to see to it that there shall 
be enacted in the legislature of your state, in the legislatures of the other states of the Union, 
a law identical in purpose to the labor provisions of the Clayton Antitrust law. 

My friends, I can not at this meeting even summarize the wonderful legislative 
achievements of the workers of our country in their state federations, in the great A. F. 
of L., but they are an influence for good. It is the influence of our movement to bring light 
into the life and the work of the toilers of our country, to instill into them not only under- 
standing of their rights and their privileges, and their duties and obligations, not only to 
each other but to the common citizenship, the manhood and the womanhood and the 
childhood of the people of this republic and to inspire them to make the greatest effort 
possible that during this time and this life we shall contribute our share to hallow the 
memories of the men of our Revolution, to hallow the men and the memories of the men 
who abolished human slavery and maintained the Union, to see to it that we in our time 
are true to their great heroic services, and that we shall do our share in our day so that 
the liberties, the freedom, and the glories of our Republic shall not be impaired during our 
time but that we shall hand down this great charter of human liberty, the Republic of the 
United States, improved, to the generations yet unborn, who will cry ‘“‘Blessed be you and 
all of us for the service we rendered in our time to the cause of freedom and justice and 
liberty and humanity.” 








EDITORIALS | cow Zoe 


On Independence Day, July 4, 1916, will be dedicated the new office building 

of the American Federation of Labor, at Washington, D. C., 
nha thus marking the achievement of a purpose that has been a 
DEDICATION “ream of wage-earners since the organization of the move- 

ment. Since ground was broken last October, over what 
had been the foundation of an old residence and a slave cabin, a splendid 
seven-story building has been erected that will be a suitable home for the 
general labor movement of America. 

Now that the building is completed, plans are in preparation for the 
dedication of this Labor Temple in a manner in accord with the dignity and 
the significance of the labor movement. 

The cause of Labor is the cause of justice and freedom for the masses 
of the United States. As was most fitting, the President of the United States, 
to whom has been entrusted responsibility for the maintenance of the institu- 
tions of justice and freedom of our Republic, accepted the invitation to make 
the address of the dedicatory ceremonies. 

To further emphasize the fundamental purpose of the labor movement, 
Independence Day was chosen for the dedication of this building as its corner- 
stone declares, ‘Erected for service in the cause of Labor—Justice—Freedom— 





Humanity.” 

The Committee on Arrangements, appointed by the Washington Central 
Labor Union, assisted by the officers of the A. F. of L. and its departments, 
has provided for a labor parade and demonstration in Washington on the 
morning of July 4. An urgent invitation has been extended to the officers of 
the national and international organizations of state federations and city 
central bodies to participate in the demonstration and dedicatory services. 
Personal representation is especially desired wherever that is possible, but 
should that be impossible, those invited were urged to select some union 
member of their trade located in or near Washington to represent the body 
in the demonstration. Every organization affiliated to the A. F. of L. was 
urged to forward an American flag and the banner of the unions so that these 
emblems may represent adequately the spirit of Freedom, Unity and Fratern- 
ity that give purpose and meaning to the labor movement and constitute 
the soul of the new office building. 

Every worker of the country ought to plan to have some part in the dedi- 
cation of the A. F. of L. office building—a building from which will radiate 
influences that will shape the future of our country. The time has come 


when thinking men and women recognize that the labor movement is the 
cornerstone upon which the nation is builded—a truth that will be typical 
in the dedication of the Temple of Labor. Out of unfreedom the labor move- 
ment has brought freedom. It has welded the chains of slavery into a ladder 
of opportunity. It has earned for all workers the right to be treated as men 
and women, with all the aspirations and the needs inseparable from life and 
progress and thus given reality to the vision of fraternity. 
(574) 
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There is being enacted just across our border line in a neighbor republic a 

tremendous struggle for human freedom, a struggle 
LIBERTY'S HOPE inspired by ideals of those who long dreamed of human 
IS IN THY freedom and have come to value it lightly because 
pg aoe aggehll ‘they have been denied the reality. America’s workers 
GANIZED LABOR 7 3 . 

have an interest in the affairs of Mexico—an interest 
that is concerned with something bigger than political changes, for political 
changes do not always indicate progress towards justice. 

Because this struggle in Mexico represents a cause that is as big and as 
wide and as comprehensive as the cause of human freedom, it has a very 
strong appeal for the workers of the United States whose every advance 
and betterment has been part of a world-old struggle for freedom and 
humanity. 

The changes now in progress of making in Mexico are deeper and more 
significant than a mere political revolution; they are an economic revolution. 
The fundamental problem of injustice in Mexico is economic in origin. ‘Those 
who know ard understand the force of the industrial ties that unite Mexico 
and the United States know that there is no boundary line between the 
industrial problems of the workers of the two countries. This is true not 
only because of the over-lapping of the interests of the employers of the 
two countries but because of the intermingling and the blending of the 
workers of the two countries. 

It is conservatively estimated that there are within the United States 
two million Mexican workers. There are Mexican laborers in Texas, Mexican 
coal miners in Colorado and New Mexico, and Mexican gold miners in New 
Mexico, and Colorado. There are Mexican trade unionists in the building 
trades of the Pacific Coast. 

All the world knows the bravery, the loyalty and determination of 
the Mexican miners who helped to win the recent strike in Clifton, Arizona. 
It is not so well known that previous to the termination of the former agree- 
ment between the anthracite miners and coal operators of Pennsylvania 
there was an effort made to bring Mexicans into our country to defeat the 
demands of coal miners, hoping thereby to reduce standards and defeat the 
plans of the anthracite miners. The Deering Harvester Company recently 
brought in Mexicans to be used as strike-breakers against their men who 
were then making demands for higher wages and better conditions of work. 

There must be understanding and cooperation between the workers 
of Mexico and the United States in order that neither may permit themselves 
to be used for the undoing of all. Many of the Mexican workers who are now 
within our border lines have already united in the cause of organized labor. 
Since the present effort to overthrow despotism in Mexico has been in progress 
there has been a determined effort in that country to organize the workers 
for their mutual protection and to secure for them rights and opportunities 
that will result in freedom. 

The workers and the revolutionary forces in Mexico, as did Madero, 
knew the efforts which the American Federation of Labor put forth in the 
overthrow of the tyrant Diaz so that when- the Madero government was 
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established in power, there went into Mexico a committee representing the 
United Mine Workers of America. This committee secured from Madero 
endorsement of the organized labor movement and promise of protection 
and cooperation in efforts to organize the miners of Mexico. The Madero era 
marked a new period in the labor movement of Mexico. What was declared 
under Madero has been carried out and on a broader scale under the present 
constitutionalist government. 

The workers are not over-concerned with political factions or wedded to 
any political leader, but they are concerned with securing cooperation that 
will enable them to advance the cause of freedom and humanity. 

When Carranza became first chief of the constitutionalist government 
of Mexico, he entered into agreements with the organized labor movement 
of the country and promised that trade unions would be protected under 
the laws of Mexico and that workers would be assured opportunities and 
rights. In return for these pledges, which were officially announced by the 
government in the form of manifestos and circulated generally throughout 
the country, the organized labor movement of Mexico gave its support 
to the Constitutionalist government and united with that government in an 
effort to solve the problems of the citizens of Mexico and to work out govern- 
ment and laws that would establish industrial, social and political justice. 

Because the workers of Mexico through their organized labor movement 
appealed to the organized labor movement of the United States we tried to 
secure to them the opportunity to work out their own problems in accord 
with their own ideals and their own understanding. 

With the political issues and political factions of Mexico the American 
labor movement has no vital concern, but it has a deep abiding interest in 
the growth and progress of the cause of Labor in Mexico, and it desires to 
do all that can be done in a spirit of fraternity and cooperation. The American 
labor movement recognizes that in the organization of the Mexican workers 
there lies an element of great hope, for there is a force that has power to shape 
a great future for a people capable of conceiving great ideas and an under- 
standing of the possibilities which human life can attain when given oppor- 
tunities and freedom. 

The labor movement of Mexico has dared to assert that there is some- 
thing infinitely higher than property rights and the mere forms of established 
law and order. They have proclaimed to the world that they wish to estab- 
lish a government in which human rights shall be paramount and land and 
property shall be made to serve mankind. 

But the labor movement of our country knows that freedom can not 
be given as a gift; it must be achieved by all as they work out their life prob- 
lems—democracy and free institutions may be suddenly established but 
their maintenance rests upon constant and persistent determination, for in 
Mexico, as in all the world, the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. They 
must be the result of the experiences of the people who have learned how 
to be free and how to use institutions of freedom. In learning these things 
those who have been long held in despotic government make many mistakes, 
but those of us who have had larger opportunities for freedom must have 
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patience with the mistakes of those who are just learning. We know that 
the lesson can not be learned by interposing dictation from an outside judg- 
ment, either from a dictator among their own people or from super-imposing 
the judgment of an outside country. 

Because of the desire of America’s workers to be helpful to fellow- 
workers of Mexico, a suggestion was made to the organized labor move- 
ment of Mexico to send representatives to meet with representatives of the 
A. F. of L. in conference in El Paso, Texas, in the near future. This sugges- 
tion has met with most cordial and enthusiastic acceptance from the labor 
organizations of Mexico, and that the conference will be held there is no 
doubt. It is hoped that the outcome of this conference will bring tremendous 
impetus and inspiration to the cause of humanity both within Mexico and 
the United States. If such a conference can result in the betterment of hu- 
manity and imposing a check upon those forces that desire to exploit human 
beings for their own aggrandizement, there will be given to the world 
a note of inspiration that will be in a great measure somewhat in the nature of 
compensation for the miserable failure of our hopes and plans seen in the 
present European war. 

And who knows but out of that meeting may come a larger conference 
in which there shall be represented the workers’ organization of all the 
countries making up this great America of ours, a Pan-American Federation 
of Labor, that shall make not only this great power for internal and inter- 
national right, justice and welfare, but shall help in the establishment of 
a broad international labor movement of the whole world, and that the 
international parliament of man for which philosophers have dreamed and 
poets have sung, and which it is the mission of the workers to establish, shall be 
realized. 





A group of men have been quietly meeting in conference considering problems 
‘concerning the welfare of about 400,000 men who 


R. KR. MEN, have to do with the arteries of national transporta- 
YOU ARE RIGHT 


AND MUST WIN 


tion and intercourse. For weeks representatives of 
the railroad brotherhoods have been trying to get the 
representatives of the American railroads to agree to an eight-hour workday 
for all employes operating trains. There has been concentrated in these con- 
ferences the epitome of the philosophy of the labor movement. The demand 
that has been urged without condition has been the demand that is funda- 
mental in securing the welfare of these workers. 

The shorter workday is a condition of work which makes possible im- 
provements in all other ways. The shorter workday transforms workers 
who have daily worked a long period of time into different individuals physi- 
cally, mentally and socially. It protects the workers against the consequences 
of over-exhaustion, assures to them time for the up-building of strength and 
the generation of new energy, and gives them opportunity for those things 
that are necessary to individual development and social intercourse. Since 
the short-hour workers become better individuals, they are better workers 
and, consequently, higher wages invariably attend reductions in the hours of 
work. 
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The railroad brotherhoods have presented a straight demand for an 
eight-hour day, and in order to enforce that regulation, they have associated 
with the demand penalties for overtime that would make managers careful 
in indiscriminately prolonging hours of labor beyond the standard eight hours. 

The demand for eight hours was one not subject to compromise. Mem- 
bers of the railroad brotherhoods who voted upon the demands submitted 
to them instructed their representatives to make this an unconditional 
demand. When the representatives of the railroads refused to agree to the 
eight-hour day and aimed to becloud the issue by compromises and to intro- 
duce modifying conditions, the conference came to an end. 

The real purpose of these demands was disclosed when the spokesmen for 
the railroads urged the brotherhoods to abandon their plans while Congress 
and the commission considered and determined the affairs of the men. In 
other words, the railroads wanted to deprive the men of the benefits of 
organization—wanted to reduce them to the ranks of the unorganized in order 
to dominate them as they dominate their employes who are unorganized. 

Among the propositions submitted by the representatives of the railroad 
managers was the submission of the matter to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the submission of the demand to arbitration in accord with 


the provisions of the Newlands Act. 

The reasons which were given by the representatives of the railroad 
men for refusing these propositions are extremely significant and have a 
deep meaning for all workers. President Garretson, of the Railway Con- 


ductors, stated that under its powers the Interstate Commerce Commission 
.did not have authority to consider hours of work and wages for employes 
and, furthermore, there was no intention on the part of the railway men to 
have a tribunal pass upon their demands for the reason that the railway 
brotherhoods have always combated the idea of a government tribunal to 
fix wages. 

In regard to the other proposition, Mr. Garretson stated that the atti- 
tude of the members of the railway organizations toward arbitration was 
favorable so long as it was untried. Experiences with arbitration has driven 
members into opposition to that method of settling disputes because of the 
inability to get neutral arbitrators. It will be remembered that after the 
decision of the arbitrators affecting the western lines, the railway brother- 
hoods officially went on record expressing their dissatisfaction with the 
results of that particular board and their conviction of the inadequacy of 
the arbitration method. 

As a result of years of experience, the railway brotherhoods have reached 
the conclusion that their welfare and protection depend upon the exercise 
of economic power. .In presenting present demands they have relied solely 
upon conferences between representatives of those directly concerned and 
have repeatedly stated that they preferred, if driven to the last point, to 
trust their claims to the results of economic action. 

The railroads of this country have assumed a very grave responsibility 
in refusing to agree to a just, economic and humanitarian demand on the 
part of their workers. They can not hide behind the quasi-public nature of 
the railroads to protect them from the consequences of their decision. 

The railroad men have made a just demand and one that should be 
granted them, which they must achieve. They can rely upon the hearty 
cooperation of the entire labor movement and of all fair-minded people of our 
country in their effort to establish their demands. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1916 


July 3-8, Cleveland, Ohio, International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone 
Curb Setters. 

July 3-17, Tiffin, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 10-20, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association. 

July 15, Newark, N. J., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 17-22, Ottawa, Canada, International Steel 
und Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 17-31, Great Falls, Mont., Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. 

July ———,, Detroit, Mich., Stove Mounters’ 
International Union. 

July ——, Atlantic City, 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 


N. J., National 


August 6, York, Pa., National Association of Ma- 
chine Printers and Color Mixers of the United States. 

August 8-16, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 14-19, Baltimore, 
Typographical Union. 

August 21-26, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September, , Rochester, N. Y., International 
Molders’ Union of North America. 


Md., International 


September 3-10, Minneapolis, Minn., Interna- 
tional Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 

September 11-18, Newark, N. J., International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 14-17, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ In- 
ternational Union. 

September 18-27, New Orleans, La., Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers. 

September 18-October 2, Fort Worth, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

September 25-October 3, Detroit, Mich., Opera- 
tive Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 
tional Association. 


Texas, 


September — , Washington, D. C., Interna- 
tional Union of Elevator Constructors. 

October 2, Philadelphia, Pa., International As- 
sociation of Heat and Frost Insulator and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 9-16, Cleveland, Ohio, United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 16-23, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

December 4-18, New York, N. Y., International 
Seamen’s Union of America. 

, Buffalo, N. Y., International Union of 
Journeymen Horseshoers of the United States and 
Canada. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


District No. I.—Eastern 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 


Organizer, Frank H. McCarthy. 
District No. Il.—Middle 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, Jas. E. Roach, Wm. Collins, H. L. 
Eichelberger, Joseph M. Richie, H. F. Hilfers, Mary Scully, 
John A. Flett, Patrick F. Duffy, Cal Wyatt, Thos. McMahon. 


District No. III.—Southern 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, Mary Kelleher. 


District No. IV.—Central 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organisers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood, Thomas H. 
Flynn, Henry Streifler, Sol Sontheimer, John L. Lewis, John D. 
Chubbuck, P. J. Smith. 

District No. V.— Northwestern 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountein 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


Organizer, C. O. Young. 
District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 


Organizers, J. B. Dale, Chas. Perry Taylor, J. G. Brown. 
Porto Rico and Cuba—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OurR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FroM THE ATLAN7IC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout 


country 
This includes 


\ statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor condition 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes 


Work done for union labels 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of t 


organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finisl 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industria! 


levelopment of the country. It is accurate, variea and comprehensive. The information comes from th« 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people | 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and o1 


things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
und the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department giv 


1 luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Elevator Constructors 


Frank J. Schneider.—Our international consists of 
36 local unions, with a combined membership of 
2,861. Employment conditions are fair but im- 
proving 

Journeymen Tailors 

Thomas Sweeney.—Our international consists of 
301 local unions, with a combined membership of 
12,000. The amount expended for death benefits 
was $996.75; for sick and disabled, $1,477; for un- 
employment, $24,470. Employment is good and 
improving as season advances. Improvements in 
working conditions are noted all over but particu- 
larly at Hartford, Connecticut, and San Francisco, 
California, where strikes have been successful. 

Lace Operatives 

David L. Gould.—Ejighteen local unions are 
affiliated to our international, and our combined 
membership is 1,182. One death benefit was paid 
last month, which amounted to $300. Employment 
is fair and improving. 

Laundry Workers 
Seventy-eight local unions 
are affiliated to our international with a total mem- 
bership of 4,300. The strike in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, has now developed into a boycott of unfair 


Harry L. Morrison. 


laundries, and all of our members who were or 
strike are now working in the one union laundry 
Employment conditions are good and improving 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—There are 34 local unions 
affiliated to our international with a combined mem- 
bership of 4,200. One hundred dollars was expended 
last month for a death benefit. Employment con- 
ditions are good. 

Molders 


Victor Kleiber—Our international consists of 
400 local unions, with a total membership of 50,00 
Employment is steady. 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 


J. C. Skemp.—Our international consists of 951 
local unions, with a total membership of 79,385 
New unions have been formed in several localities 
since last report. 


Railroad Signalmen 


D. R. Daniels —We have 23 local unions affiliated 
to our international, with a total membership of 
900. Employment is very good. A raise in pay has 
been secured on some roads. We are out after mor: 
money and a shorter workday. 
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Steam Shovel and Dredgemen 


E. M. Foley.—There are 54 local unions affiliated 
to our international, with a combined membership 
of 2,370, this being an increase of 362 members 
since last report. Employment conditions are fair 
but improving. 


Steel and Copper Plate Printers 


E. Goodyear.—Our international consists of 9 
local unions with a total membership of 1,260. Em- 
ployment is steady. An increase in wages has been 
secured in Philadelphia. We are constantly trying 
to add to our membership, and expect to organize in 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


H. Wilbur Hoagland. 
affliated to our international, 
membership of 72. 


There are 3 local unions 
with a combined 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers 


C. A. Sumner.—Our international consists of 
5,000 members, to which are affiliated 123 locals. 
Nine death benefits were paid last month totaling 
$900. Employment is fair but improving. We 
contemplate the adoption of a pension system 


similar to the International Typographical Union 
We also have a technical educational committee at 
work preparing a plan to teach our apprentices. 


Textile Workers 


Sara A. Conboy.—Our international consists of 
204 local unions, with a total membership of 
25,114. The amount expended for death benefits 
was $600. Twenty-eight thousand silk workers of 
Paterson, New Jersey, have secured a nine-hour 
workday. Textile workers have secured an eight- 
hour day. New unions were formed during the 
month in New York, Massachusetts and Phila- 
delphia. Employment conditions are fine and im- 
proving. 


Wood Carvers 


Thomas J. Lodge.—Twenty-two local unions are 
affiliated to our international, with a combined mem- 
bership of 1,072. This is an increase in membership 
of 25 since last report. Two death benefits were 
paid the past month, and the amoynt expended 
therefor was $300. Strikes of short duration in 
New York City and Rochester resulted in a re- 
duction from 59 to 494 hours per week, together 
with an increase in wages. Employment is fair 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


\Jobile—Max Rathberger: 

Garment workers have steady employment. 
Without strike, river front machinists, boilermakers 
and blacksmiths have secured the eight-hour day, 
receiving the same pay as when they worked nine 
hours. We are boosting the label all the time. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—John Mitchell: 

Organized workers in this vicinity are working 
eight and nine hours a day with good wages. Em- 
ployment is steady in all crafts. An agreement has 
been entered into between the street car company 
and its employes by which an increase in wages will 
be effective January 1. A woman’s auxiliary of the 
central body has been organized to push the label. 
Members of organized labor are demanding the label 
when making purchases. Unions of street car men 
and hodcarriers were organized the past month, and 
unions of teamsters and chauffeurs and maintenance 
of way employes are under way. 

Little Rock.—Jesse M. Pace: 

A street railway employes’ union with 153 
chartered members has been organized. We are 
organizing hodcarriers, building and common 
laborers. A union of lathers is under way. A com- 
mittee is doing good work for the label. 


Pine Bluff. —T. A. Wilson: 

Employment is steady. Wages for the organized 
workers are about 20 per cent greater than for the 
unorganized. Unions of firemen and garment 
workers are under way. 


CALIFORNIA 


Jackson.—J. Giambruno: 

All underground men have been granted an in- 
crease of 25 cents per day in wages. Employment 
is steady. Demand for union labels is increasing 
A union of teamsters is under way. 

Petaluma.—H. E. Harding: 

Carpenters have been granted an increase of from 
$4 to $4.50 per day. Plumbers are also asking for 
an increase and expect to get it without trouble. 
Employment is steady. We are educating the 
people to demand union labels. 

Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

Standard Oil Company has raised wages 10 per 
cent without any request from its employes. Em- 
ployment conditions are improving. A Ladies’ 
Label League is working for the labels. A union of 
carbon workers was organized the past month. 

San Francisco.—J. O. Walsh: 

Organized labor in this city is taking on new life 
Employment is steady. Those affiliated with the 
iron trades have secured a good increase in wages 
This was brought about by strike in some cases. 
We are working in the interest of the label. An 
auxiliary to boilermakers, and unions of painters 
and laborers are under way. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

A central labor council was organized since last 
report, and a union of laborers is under way. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Organized labor is in better condition than it has 
been for a number of years. The unorganized are 
beginning to wake up and realize that their only 
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hope is to join the trade union movement. Employ- 
ment is steady in most lines, especially the printing 
and lithographic trades. A number of unions have 
made excellent gains, such as increased pay and 
reduction in hours of work. Machinists have mede 
more progress this year than ever before in the 
history of that union. Bill posters, tailors, and 
painters have been successful in raising wages. The 

Union Label League is constantly booming the 
label, and nearly all the stores here carry labeled 
goods. A boot andshoe workers’ union was organ- 
ized the past month. Teamsters are talkirg organi- 
zation, and several other crafts are about ready to 
organize. 

Denver.—Roy Ridgley: 

Cooks are about 65 per cent organized. We are 
working hard to round up the hotels. Work is also 
being done in the interest of the label. 

Fort Collins.—J. W. Sturdivan: 

: All branches of trades and labor are working full 
time. City employes received an increase from $2 
to $2.40 per day. Although unorganized, the ad- 
vance in wages was from the direct cause of union 
agitation. Unorganized teamsters struck for higher 
wages but were defeated because of lack of organi- 
zation. We are trying to organize them. An ordi- 
nance has been passed specifying day labor must re- 
ceive $2.40 per day of eight hours. 

Pueblo.—W. H. Young: 

Painters have gained 40 cents a day increase. The 
Pueblo Trades and Labor Assembly has more than 
doubled the per capita paying membership since 
the first of the year. One thousand dollars has been 
set aside toward the erection of a labor temple. 
Retail Grocery Clerks’ Union No. 104, started with 
a good membership. 

CONNECTICUT 


Thompsonville—L. H. Creelman: 

Carpenters have received a $2 per week increase 
in wages. Employment is steady. 

Torrington Max Wyssenback: 

All building trades are organized; there are very 
few non-union men in this district. Work is rushed 
just now. Painters were increased 25 cents a day 
without strike. After a strike of eight days, car- 
penters secured an increase of 50 cents a day. A 
committee is working in the interest of the label. 
A union of lathers is under way. 

Willimantic.—M. S. Herendeen: 

Employment is steady. Carpenters and plumbers 
secured Saturday half-holiday to begin with June. 
Silk weavers have asked for a 5 per cent increase. 
All possible work is being done for the label. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington.—J. P. Graham: 

Organized labor has gained in leaps and bounds. 
Iron-ship builders have increased their membership 
way beyond expectations. Machinists, electrical 
workers and brewery workers are on strike. Other 
crafts did not have to walk out on May 1. Good 
work is being done for the labei. 

FLORIDA 

West Palm Beach.—S. L. Metcalfe: 

Everything here is pretty well organized with the 
exception of clerks. Union No. 150, National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, was organized 
during the past month. 
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ILLINOIS 


Alton.—T. H. Whitehead: 

Without strike, boilermakers signed contracts 
with two large companies granting them an iu- 
crease in wages and improved working conditions. 
After a three-days strike, linemen received a 25 
cent increase. A teamsters’ union was organized 
since last report and a union of stationary firemen i 
under way. 

Belleville —A. Towers: 

Employment is steady in all lines except coal 
mining. Federal Labor Union No. 7087 secured an 
increase to 32 cents per hour for an eight-hour day 
Unorganized labor employed by the Public Servic: 
Corporation receives $1.75 per day of ten hours 
Bakers have increased wages without strike. A 
union of waitresses is under way. 

Champaign.—J. E. Harding: 

Plumbers, electricians and sheet me tal workers art 
100 per cent organized; carpenters and painters, 90 
per cent. Plasterers and lathers have good locals 
For painters especially there has’ been a big demand 
and they are enjoying a very propserous year. 

Chicago.—D. Lane: 

Employment in the packing houses of the stock 
yards fluctuates. Wages in these places have been 
raised from 1 to 24 cents per hour. Crafts that 
are organized are in much better condition than 
those that are unorganized. Butcher workmen of 
Sioux City, Iowa, organized the past month. 

Decatur.—Waldo Cross: 

Unorganized workers are showing much interest 
in organization, and we expect to form several new 
locals. Employment is steady, especially in the 
building trades. Barbers’ Sunday closing ordinance 
was repealed. A union of meat cutters and butcher 
workmen was organized the past month. 

Duquoin.—Robert Paxton: 

The organized are receiving from 27} to 374 cents 
per hour for eight hours while the unorganized get 
from 22 to 25 cents per hour for nine and ten hours 
work. Employment of all kinds is steady. Several 
new unions are under way. We have 2,200 or- 
ganized workers in Duquoin. 

East St. Louis.—Harry Kerr: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is fair. Wages of the railway carmen have 
beer increased 3 cents per hour. Unions of porters 
and janitors are under way. 

Farmington.—S. Pascoe: 

Mines are working two and three days a week. 
There are six mines here and we have five local 
unions. Good work is being done for the label. 


LaSalle-—James P. Trench: 

Employment is not steady at present. Good work 
is being done for the label. A city ordinance has 
been passed adopting scale of wages. The scale for 
1916-17 is as follows: Hodcarriers, 45 cent per hour; 
mortar mixers, 45 cents per hour; concrete by hand, 
40 cents per hour; common laborers 37} cents per 
hour. 


Marsetlles.—O. E. Covell: 

Mill work is steady, but in the other trades em- 
ployment is not so good. Without strike, car- 
penters have received a 5-cent raise. One new union 
is under way. 
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Oglesby.—R. Whennen: 

With the exception of cement mill workers, who 
are on strike for the eight-hour day and increase 
in wages, all other crafts are working steadily. Hod- 
carriers and common laborers, after a month’s 
strike, won an increase of 24 cents per hour. Work 
for the labels is progressing. One new union here 
and another one in La Salle were organized the past 
month, and a union of plow workers is under way. 

Pekin.—R. R. Cease: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
are getting very little work. Employment is steady 
in all but the building crafts. Printers have secured 
an increase in their wage contract of $1 per week 
for this year; plumbers and steamfitters have just 
entered into a new agreement which carries with it 
an increase in wages of 50 cents per day; hodcarriers 
have succeeded in increasing their wage-scale from 
30 cents per hour to 374 cents per hour. The hod- 
carriers are taking in new members right along 
Printers are boosting their label. Unions of meat- 
cutters, bakers and distillery workers are under way. 

Peoria.—W. K. Brown: 

Employment is steady for all. As a result of 
strike, steamfitters and plumbers secured an in- 
crease of 30 cents per day, making their pay $5.30 
per day of eight hours. A union of cement workers 
is under way. 

Royalton.—J. E. Hicks: 

Labor is well organized. We are doing every- 
thing possible in the interest of the label. A federal 
labor union at West City was organized the past 
month. 

Westville—William Moyer: 

We have the following crafts organized: Team- 
sters, bartenders, musicians, barbers, and retail 
clerks. Employment is steady except in the coal 
mines, which are working about half time. The 
Central Labor Union is waging a vigorous campaign 
for union-labeled goods. A union of teamsters in 
Georgetown was organized last month and a union 
of steam shovelmen and helpers is under way in the 
same city. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—l,. W. Belton: 

There is a big demand for union men in the 
building trades. Painters and carpenters are making 
great gains in membership. Employment is steady. 
In some crafts wages have been advanced without 
strike. We are about to start a local paper in the 
interest of organized labor. All unions are boosting 
the label. Unions of machinists, bakers and teachers 
are under way. 

Crawfordsville—C. A. Wray: 

Electricians won a raise of 25 to 35 cents per 
hour with an agreement for one year. Employment 
is steady. Electricians have affiliated and barbers 
are going to affiliate with central body in this city, 
making six locals in the Central Labor Union. 

Evansville—Emil Levy: 

Employment is fair. Constant demand is being 
made for the label. A union of grocery clerks was 
organized the past month. 

Fort Wayne.—C. H. Johnson: 

Organized labor continues to increase wages and 
better conditions. The building trades are par- 


ticularly aggressive and have raised wages in all 
branches, signing agreements for one and two 
years. In the metal trades, molders are locked out 
in three shops, and machinists are on strike in four 
shops, demanding a shorter workday and an in- 
crease in wages. All skilled mechanics are in demand. 
This is particularly true in the case of carpenters 
and machinists. Painters, carpenters and machin- 
ists in some shops have received material increases 
and better working conditions without strike. 
Street carmen have settled their strike, gaining 
the point at issue, namely, the right to organize. 

Lafayette—Arthur Lahr: 

Organized labor is strong here. Employment at 
this time is steady. Ten of the twenty-nine local 
unions in this city have received an increase in 
wages and reduction in hours of work without strike. 
Organized workers are receiving thirty to fifty per 
cent more pay than the unorganized. 

South Bend.—R. A. Seymour: 

Employment conditions are fair. Everything 
possible is being done to promote the use of the 
label. Unions of shirtmakers, teamsters and laundry 
workers are under way. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—A. Ullrich: 

After being on strike for one week and tying up 
all buildings, carpenters won their demand for a 
union shop. Employment is steady. We are getting 
up a chart of every business firm handling union 
labeled goods and what goods they handle. A 
Building Trades Council and unions of hodcarriers, 
building laborers, wood workers, metal workers and 
stationary firemen are under way. 

Council Bluffs —F. B. Judd: 

Without strike, carpenters have secured a 
gradual raise in wages covering a period of three 
years. Employment is steady. Steel metal workers 
are on strike for a minimum wage of 50 cents per 
hour. A committee from the Central Labor Union 
is having good results in its work for the label. 
We are carrying on a campaign to organize several 
of the different crafts. 

Des Moines.—A. Moses: 

The general condition of organized labor here is 
good, with prospects for steady work all summer 
for all trades. With the exception of electricians 
and sheet metal workers, all crafts have made 
satisfactory wage-scale settlements. 

Ottumwa.—Frank Mahon: 

Organized labor is in the lead—twenty-one fair 
contractors to five unfair. Employment is steady. 
We are demanding the label. Unions of laundry 
workers and bookkeepers are under way. 

Waterloo.—L. A. Link: 

Work in the various trades is very good, and 
practically every union man in the city is employed. 
A number of local union men have recently been 
appointed to city offices. Horseshoers are organiz- 
ing; butchers contemplate reorganizing, also 
painters. 

KANSAS 


Abilene.—P. D. Litts: 

Organized labor is in a satisfactory condition. 
Employment is steady. The unorganized have 
longer hours of work than the organized. 
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Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is not steady. We are working for the label. 

Coffeyville —A. B. Paul: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady in the building trades. Good work 
is being done for the labels. A federal labor union 
was organized the past month. 

Hutchinson.—C. E. Munn: 

Organized labor is gaining in all locals. Plumbers 
have secured their first agreement, which runs for 
one year, whereby they get a raise of 50 cents per 
day. Electrical workers have put through a new 
agreement giving them better working conditions. 
Carpenters received a raise of 40 to 45 cents last 
month, and 50 cents next year. Painters have been 
raised 5 cents an hour. In the building trades 
employment is steady; in other trades fairly good. 
Work for the label is being discussed at all meet- 
ings. A union of machinists was organized the past 
month, and unions of garment workers, meat- 
cutters and butchers, tailors and street railway em- 
ployes are under way. 


Leavenworth.—Charles Hamlin: 

The condition of organized labor, especially 
among the building trades, is good, while the un- 
organized workers are faring badly. Employment 
is steady. 

Neodesha.—A. Hinzman: 

Boilermakers, iron-ship builders 
have secured a new wage-scale and shop rules 
from the Standard Oil Company here. While it 
does not appear to be an outright agreement, it is 
an agreement in effect and means recognition of 
the union, an increase in wages of 5 cents per hour 
for mechanics and 74 cents per hour for helpers. 
This being the first recognition that our organiza- 
tion has had from the Standard Oil Company, our 
members are very much pleased with it. The 
following are the shop rules and wage-scale: 

Eight (8) hours will constitute a day’s work. 

All overtime shall be paid at the rate of time and 
one-half. 

The scale of wages effective June Ist, next, is as 
follows: 

Caulkers, forty-seven and one-half cents (47 4c) 
per hour; riveters, forty-five cents (45c) per hour; 
— and holders-on, thirty cents (30c) per 

our. 

Any committee that shall be selected to confer 
with the officials of the company shall consist of 
employes and such employes shall not be dis- 
criminated against. 

When there is need of boilermakers preference 
will be given the organization. 


Pittsburgh—James E. Winsby: 

Organized workers are suffering some just now 
owing to a strike in District No. 14 of the United 
Mine Workers of America. The unorganized are 
anxious to come into the union. Work in the build- 
ing trades is steady; mines unsteady; railroad 
crafts fluctuating owing to war prices and condi- 
tions which affect us here more than elsewhere. 
Without strike, teamsters gained a shorter work- 
day and better wages. Organized workers are in 
demand at all times and unorganized are used 
mostly as the odd man or woman to fill in in a 
pinch. They invariably get into the union when- 


and helpers 


ever they get a day or so’s work with the card ma: 
or woman. The various unions are putting tl 

label committees on in each local for one week only 
and choosing new committee next meeting. W: 
have had great success with this plan. A culinary 
alliance was organized the past month, and unions 
of bakers, butchers, bookkeepers and teachers ar 

under way. 

LOUISIANA 


New Orleans.—R. P. Dee: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. The central 
body is working all the time for the labels. Shrev: 
port labor is well employed, there being few idle 
workmen. Wages are good. U norganized at 
Shreveport are poorly paid, freight handlers re- 
ceiving but $1.25 per day, which is the same rat 
paid twenty years ago. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment in the building trades is slack; in the other 
trades it is fair. Good work is being done for the 
label. 

Portland.—C. A. Darrington: 

Agreements covering a period of three years have 
been secured by all the building trades; four months 
of Saturday off this summer; forty-four hour time 
after that. Good wages are enjoyed by union men 
A union of papermakers at Westbrook was organ- 
ized the past month. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston.—Frank H. McCarthy: 

As a result of several conferences between the 
committee from the Creamery Workers’ Union 
and representatives of the three leading milk 
firms in this city an agreement was reached which 
provides for a union shop, an increase to em- 
ployes of one dollar per week, a reduction in the 
hours of labor from 63 to 60 per week, a ten days’ 
vacation with pay, which is an increase of 4 days 
over previous allowance and one day off with pay 
every 21 days, as against one day a month pre- 
viously. The other firms will undoubtedly accept 
the agreement which will mean for the creamery 
workers an increase in wages totaling over $10,000 
for the year which the contract is to run, besides the 
other benefits. 

Lowell.—Charles E. Anderson: 

Employment is good, particularly in the metal 
trades.- Without strike, carpenters have increased 
wages from 45 to 50 cents per hour, and millmen 
have reduced their working hours from 50 to 48. 
After a two-weeks’ strike, painters have secured 
settlement in nineteen shops for increase in wages 
from 374 to 41 cents per hour. Organizations ‘are 
increasing their membership at every meeting. Good 
work is being done for the label. A union of woolen 
and worsted weavers, also a fixers’ union were 
organized the past month, and there are under 
way unions of die grinders, polishers, beamers, 
blacksmiths, and helpers, elevator operators and 
Greek textile workers. 

Middleboro.—W. S. Anderson: 

Carpenters received a raise of 5 cents per hour 
and shoe cutters a raise of 50 cents per day. Em- 
ployment is steady. The Central Labor Union is 
active for the label. 
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New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

A general advance in wages of 10 per cent was 
received without strike. Employment is steady. 
There is general agitation for the labels. Winders 
organized last month. 

Pittsfield —J. B. Mickle: 

We are having good results from our labor for- 
ward movement. Carpenters have increased wages. 
Employment is steady. Unions of machinists, 
metal workers, teamsters, and electrical workers 


were organized last month, and unions of molders, 


and core workers are under way. 


Springfield —J. P. Graham: 

Shovel men to the number of 2,500 have won a 
complete victory through the State Board of 
Arbitration, securing the eight-hour workday. 
Clerks, elevator runners and porters are talking 
about organizing. Labeled goods of all kinds can 
be purchased in Central Labor Union Hall. News- 
papers are giving Labor a square deal, and re- 
porters are talking of organizing. 


Taunton.—A. J. Sample: 

Employment is good in all lines. Several in- 
creases have been granted to workers without any 
trouble whatever. Our mayor has stated that he 
will do whatever he can to assist the trade unionists 
of this city. Several locals have committees work- 
ing for the labels. A federal labor union and a 
union of crucible workers were organized since last 
report. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit.—W. C. O’Rourke: 

There is a general trend toward organization and 
all locals are increasing their membership. Em- 
ployment is steady. There have been increases in 
wages and reductions in hours of work as a result 
of strikes or threatened strikes. Machinists and 
carpenters’ organizations are making great progress. 
One new union was organized the past month, and 
Organizations of marble, mosaic and _ terrazzo 
helpers and egg inspectors are under way. 


Kalamazoo.—H. T. Auckerman: 

Papermakers have been granted an eight-hour 
day without strike. This organization has in- 
creased its membership from 30 to 500. Employ- 
ment is steady. The Woman’s Label League is 
active. Unions of machinists and papermakers were 
organized since last report, and there are prospects 
of getting teamsters and enamelers to organize. 


Lansing.—W. U. Langley: 

We have been very successful in the union move- 
ment here the last three months, adding 125 new 
members to the carpenters, and all old organiza- 
tions have added a great many new members. We 
have six new organizations, machinists, plumbers, 
lathers, plasterers, a good, live women’s label 
league and a building trades council. A union of 
laborers is under way. 


Menominee.—R. L. Drake: 

For the first time in the history of the lumber 
industry recognition has been secured for the Timber 
Workers’ Union. In addition to this recognition, a 
most substantial increase in wages has been secured. 
This settlement affects approximately 2,000 men. 


MINNESOTA 


Dulyth_—E. G. Hall and H. Perault: 

There has been a general revival of organized 
labor due to our labor forward movement, which 
proved a success, and resulted in adding one thou- 
sand members to the local unions as well as a greater 
demand for labels and cards. This information 
-ame from the merchants and dealers themselves. 
Prospects for employment throughout the summer 
are good. Without strike, carpenters received an 
increase of 74 cents per hour and painters 5 cents 
per hour. Plasterers, lathers and electrical workers 
also secured increases without strike. Unions have 
been organized of teamsters, team owners, chauffeurs, 
cabinetmakers, milkmen, bakers and post office 
clerks. 

Hibbing.—E. N. Spink: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. We are starting a labor forward 
movement on the Range. A union of carpenters 
and joiners was organized the past month, and 
unions of musicians and plumbers are under way. 

International Falls ——H. B. Tohms: 

Papermakers have secured a 64 per cent in- 
crease and union shop agreements without strike. 
Retail clerks are about to ask employers to close 
at 6.30. Organized labor is in good condition. 
Everybody is working. 

Red Wing.—John Kirby: 

Without strike, pottery and sewer pipe plants 
have raised wages 10 per cent to pieceworkers and 
25 cents a day. This increase came voluntarily. 
Excavation has been started for an auto tire factory, 
which will employ 100 men and which will be com- 
pleted by fall. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Inside electrical workers of Union No. 110 were 
granted an increase of 25 cents per day to be effective 
for one year. This concession was gained without 
any trouble, and a union shop is still to prevail 
as in the past. In the building line work is slack. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Without strike, several crafts have increased 
wages. There is more interest in organization at 
this time than even before. We are pushing the 
label all the time. Unions of teamsters and compo- 
sition roofers are under way. Employment is 
steady. 

Kansas City.—Louisa Mittelstadt: 

As a result of strike, working conditions were 
bettered for machinists and iron molders. Through 
strike, upholsterers maintained conditions. Em- 
ployment is not steady. A mass meeting was held 
to protest against the ruling of a municipal judge 
that there was no such thing as peaceful picketing. 
Men doing picket duty around a moving picture 
house were arrested and a fine imposed. A judge of 
the criminal court, however, ruled that the arrest- 
ing of pickets was illegal. Unions of laundry and 
household workers are under way. We sent out 
6,800 letters with trade union circulars to all classes 
of working girls, inviting them to a mass meeting, 
which was successful. 

Lexington.—Louis Minor, Jr:: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
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A mayor and five councilmen, all union 
A union of electri- 


restless. 
men, have been elected to office. 
cal workers is under way. 

St. Joseph.—J. T. Wines: 

Painters have secured a union shop without 
strike, and their membership has increased over 
33 per cent since May. Employment is steady 
in all lines. Good work for the label is being carried 
on by the Central Labor Union and garment workers. 
Unions of bakers, teamsters and truck drivers are 
under way 


MISSISSIPPI 


McComb.—L. E. Ross: 
Employment here is steady. We also have under 
way a teachers’ union. 


MONTANA 


Lewtstown.—C. L. Van Horn: 

A union of hodcarriers, building and common 
laborers was organized during the month. We also 
have under way the reinstatement of Flour and 
Cereal Mill Employes’ Union No. 14586, together 
with a lathers’ union. The use of the label is being 
encouraged at all times. Employment is fairly 
steady. 


NEBRASKA 


Fremont.—S. H. Payne: 

Unorganized labor is in bad condition; organized 
fairly good. Employment is steady. The Central 
Labor Union works continuously in the interest of 
the label. A union of hodcarriers, building and 
common laborers was organized last month, and we 
are trying to organize the printers. 

Lincoln.—F. M. Coffey: 

Organized labor generally employed. As a result 
of strike, building laborers secured an increase in 
wages of 5 cents per hour. The recent agitation by 
building laborers and their success prompted the 
street railway company to post increases. Burling- 
ton shop laborers also received an increase. Build- 
ing laborers have greatly increased membership 
the last thirty days. Without strike, carpenters 
have secured a 5-cent increase per hour. The 
printers of Bridgeport, Scotts Bluff, Alliance and 
Gering have formed a union. - 


NEVADA 


Reno.—C. W. Farrington: 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Local No. 
161 have signed their agreement for this year. We 
are boosting for the labels. We are working on the 
millmen and the employes of a packing company 
and hope to be able to bring them into the union. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—J. J. Coyne: 

Without strike, painters increased their wages 
50 cents per day. Work is steady. A committee is 
working for the label. The condition of organized 
labor is far superior in every respect to unorganized. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—William Harvey: 
Organized labor is advancing rapidly. Without 
strike, several factories have improved wages and 


hours of work. Employment is good. A union o 
shipyard employes has been organized since last 
report, and an organization of paperhangers and 
painters is under way. 

Camden.—A. J. McGuire: 

Organized labor is gaining right along. Work is 
steady. We are doing all that we can for the label 
We have under way organizations of textile and 
iron workers, barbers, painters and paperhangers 

Elizabeth John Keyes: 

Wages have been raised in a great many places, 
some voluntarily and others by strike. A com- 
mittee is doing good work for the label. Shipwrights 
have reorganized and we are trying to organize milk 
drivers. 

Fair Haven.—J. F. Thompson: 

Plumbers were granted a forty-four-hour week 
and 40 cents per day increase in wages, making 
their day’s pay $4.40. Hodcarriers are considerins 
organizing. 

Hoboken.—B. Rowoholt: 

About 75 per cent of the crafts are organized, as 
nearly all workers see that their conditions are 
improved by organization. Our best efforts ar 
being put forth for the labels. A union of milk 
drivers was organized the past month and a box- 
makers’ organization is under way. 

Newark.—J. P. Graham: 

Every craft has added to its membership the past 
month. Labeled goods are being pushed more t 
the front every day, and we expect to see a 100 
per cent store of labeled goods here in the near 
future, where a man’s union card will be as good as 
money in making purchases of small or large 
amounts. The Label Council is doing good work 
and has provided employment for seven trades 
union Anti-Tuberculosis Association patients where- 
by they may be under treatment and at the same 
time make the hours of the day profitable to them- 
selves. 

Orange.—Thomas Cunneen: 

Carpenters secured an increase of 50 cents a day 
without strike. Employment is steady and wages 
are good; unorganized workers are poorly paid 
Good work is being done for union labels. Firemen 
barbers, and bartenders are adding to their mem- 
bership. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—J. J. Dillon: 

Without any difficulty the building trades and 
team drivers have improved working conditions 
Work is steady. Organized labor is adding to its 
membership steadily. Committees are visiting 
unions educating members on the label and are 
meeting with good results. Teamsters have re- 
organized. 

Hudson.—A. Nooney: 

Work is steady and employes getting scarce. 
Simply by asking for it, painters and carpenters 
secured an increase in wages. The label is in good 
demand by every one. Unorganized workers re- 
ceive low wages compared to those paid union 
men. 

Ithaca.—W. J. C. Wismar: 

A horseshoers’ union was organized the past 
month and a union of stationary firemen is under 
way. 
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‘amestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

Building trades are well organized. 
ment is steady. A committee from the 
Labor Council is working for the label. 
workers have formed a new organization. 

Lancaster.—E. F. Link: 

There have been increases in wages in all shops 
tor laborers. Work is steady. We are doing all we 
an in the interest of the label. A union of laborers 
is under way. 

Niagara Falls.—David Sauber: 

Unions of teamsters and blacksmiths are under 
way. Work is steady, and the condition of or- 
ganized labor good. 

Plattsburg—F. L. Baker: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. One new union is under way. 

Poughkeepsie.—C. J. Zeil: 

Painters were granted Saturday half-holiday and 
an increase in wages from $3 to $3.28 per day; 
sheet metal workers secured a raise from $3.50 to 
$3.75 and Saturday half-holiday. These conces- 
sions were granted without strike. After a two- 
weeks’ strike, plumbers have been given $4.28 per 
day with Saturday half-holiday. One new union is 
under way. 

Schenectady.—H. A. Engle: 

Labor is about 85 per cent organized; conditions 
were never better. Unorganized workers are given 
no consideration. Employment is steady. Nearly 
every craft in the metal trades increased wages 
without strike. The Label League is always busy. 
One new union was organized the past month and 
another one is under way. 

Ticonderoga.—F. Munger: 

There are very few unorganized workers here and 
employment is steady in all trades. Nearly all in- 
dustries have increased wages and have an eight 
or nine hour workday. All stores carry union 
labeled goods. One new union is well under way. 

Waverly.—T. E. Falvey: 

There is plenty of work and good prospects for 
the summer. All work possible is being done for 
the label. A union of telephone operators is under 
way. Organized labor is improving and the unorgan- 
ized are deriving some benefit from this condition. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh.—R. S. Hamilton: 

Organized labor is increasing its membership; 
unorganized is very unsatisfactory. Employment 
is steady. Unions of hotel waiters and boot and 
shoe workers are under way. 


OHIO 


Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

We have one non-union mine here. This we are 
trying hard to organize but it is difficult to do so for 
the reason that when the operator sees unrest among 
the men, he gives them a little advance, which 
satisfies them for the time being. Employment is 
steady and union men have the eight-hour work- 
day. Unorganized workers have a ten-hour day. 

Cincinnatt.—F. L. Rist: 

Organized labor is in excellent condition. Most 
every union reports increases in membership, 
chief among these being the teamsters, which organi- 
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zation reports an increase of 3,000 members during 
the past two months. The butcher workmen have 
increased from a local of about 150 members to 700 
members since last report. Splendid increases in 
wages have been granted organizations, particularly 
the Building Trades Council, which has signed an 
agreement for three years, granting increases in 
wages of from 5 to 10 cents per hour in all branches. 
The machinists and photo-engravers are still on 
strike, with all signs pointing in their favor. The 
machinists especially are making heroic efforts to 
gain the eight-hour day. Building and common 
laborers are demanding the eight-hour day and an 
increase in wages from 25 to 3144 cents, and will 
strike if it is not granted to them. Street car em- 
ployes are negotiating for a new agreement to take 
effect July 1. A maximum wage of from 27 to 33 
cents per hour is being asked. Union labels are 
being boosted through the efforts of the Trade 
Union Label League. One of its successful means 
of advertising the various union labels is by dis- 
playing facsimiles on the screens of moving picture 
houses, which houses, by the way, are operated by 
members of the Moving Picture Machine Operators’ 
Union. Bakers’ union gained an increase for all 
bakery workers employed in the public institutions 
of from $15 to $25 per month. Stenographers, 
bookkeepers, typists and assistants have organized 
a union and are doing very well. Blacksmiths’ 
helpers have organized with a charter membership 
of 125. Organizations under way are those of shop 
laborers, freight handlers, waitresses and candy- 
makers. The organization committee of the Central 
Labor Council holds meetings every Sunday after- 
noon to which all unorganized trades are invited. 

Cleveland.—M. Goldsmith: 

Organized labor is in fine condition. It is im- 
possible to supply the demand for employes. There 
are very few strikes, most employers wanting peace. 
Several new unions are under way. 

Dayton.—J. L. McKittrick: 

Our labor forward movement continues to at- 
tract men to the ranks of organized labor, and all 
new unions are growing and gaining in increased 
wages and shorter hours. Tailors have signed up 
nine shops and secured the eight-hour day. Inside 
electricians have been granted a 5-cent increase. 
Bookbinders have secured the eight-hour day. 
Papermakers have been granted the eight-hour day 
in the factory where the bond paper for the govern- 
ment is manufactured. Retail clerks have been 
revived and their desire to become organized will 
make them a strong local. 

East Liverpool_—J. P. Duffy: 

Pottery workers were given slight increases in 
wages as a result of strike. Conditions are very 
good for organized workers. Employment is steady. 
Demand for the labels is increasing. Three new 
unions are under way. 

Hamilton.—C. E. Vaughn: 

Patternmakers secured a decrease in hours of 
work and a good increase in wages as a result of 
strike. Our building inspector, street commissioner 
and chief of police are all union men. Everything 
possible is being done in the interest of the label. 

Hollister —D. W. Wallace: 

Organized labor not in good condition owing to 
unemployment in this coal field, but we expect a 
resumption of work in the near future. Without 
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strike, wages have been increased 6 per cent. Com- 
mittees are working for the label. A central body 
is under way in Glouster, and a union of brick and 
terra cotta workers in Trimble. 

Portsmouth—W. Abrahams: 

Organized workers have received increases in 
wages and better conditions all around, while the 
unorganized receive poor pay and bad conditions 
of work. There are not enough union men here to 
fill the demand, especially in the building trades. 
Horseshoers signed contracts for $2.50 per week 
increase and four hours reduction on a week’s 
work. Clerks have signed contracts for improved 
conditions all around. City firemen, recently 
organized, will get better conditions. Very strong 
agitation for the label is being carried on. Several 
new unions are under way. 

Springfield—C. W. Rich: 

Horseshoers, carpenters, painters, paperhangers 
and decorators have negotiated new wage-scales 
that provide substantial increases. The organizing 
campaign that has been conducted in this city since 
the first of the year has not only been instrumental 
in obtaining many new members, but in its wake 
have come voluntary wage increases. Particularly 
is this true of the metal trades. Organizing work 
has been carried on in the neighboring cities of 
Urbana, Xenia, Troy, Piqua and Sidney. Local 
unions have been established in all of these smaller 
cities in the metal trades. Other crafts have also 
become aroused and many new unions will be es- 
tablished in these cities in the near future. Organ- 
ized labor from all parts of the state sent representa- 
tives to Columbus to attend the hearings before the 
Supreme Court on the constitutionality of the 
workmen’s compensation law, and to prevent the 
liability companies from writing insurance in this 
state. More than fifty representatives from union 
workers were present. No non-unionists attended 
the hearings, yet if the law is saved they will enjoy 
the benefits along with the union men who had 
representatives present and who employed attorneys 
to protect the law. Work is extremely good at the 
present time and growing better. 

Steubenville—A. C. Johnston: 

Organized labor is doing well and is given pref- 
erence over unorganized. Teamsters and chauffeurs 
have secured an increase of $2 in wages on the 
week. Work for the label is being carried on. 

Tiffin.—R. A. Wood: 

Without strike, printers signed an agreement for 
two years by which they receive an increase of 
$1.50 per week. Organized labor is in good condi- 
tion and employment normal. Merchants are ask- 
ing for union factories; ten stores have cards. Organ- 
ized labor is well represented on the Charter Com- 
mission. Unions of machinists and clerks were 
organized since last report, and organizations of 
meatcutters, metal and laundry workers are under 
way. 

Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

There is plenty of work. Organized labor is im- 
proving. Demand for the label is increasing. We 
are trying to organize brickyard employes. 


OKLAHOMA 


Drumright.—Gerald Hildebrand: 
The Oil Field Workers’ Union, the baby organi- 
zation of this district, is getting along nicely. An oi! 


and gas company here knowing that as soon as the 
Oil Field Workers’ Union secured a majority of the 
workers with them would ask for a 10 per cent 
increase and an eight-hour day, rather than grant 
these concessions on demand or refuse and thereby 
cause a strike which at the present price of crude 
oil would be more costly than conceding to the 
request, gave the men what they wanted without 
having to be asked. Two other oil companies have 
raised wages and shortened hours. 

Oklahoma City.-—T. T. Harvey: 

Organized labor is considerably improved since 
last report, all forces are being cemented closer 
together and good results are being obtained. All 
crafts are substantially increasing their membership 
and good prospects are ahead. Progress and soli- 
darity seem to be the watchword at this time. Work 
is steady in all lines except garment workers. The 
strike on the state capitol building has been won 
and conditions are vastly improved. -We are con- 
tinually working for the label. 

Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 

Labor is 80 per cent organized and employment is 
steady. The condition of unorganized workers is 
poor. 

Shawnee.—S. Atkins: 

All organizations are taking in new members each 
month. There have been increases in wages without 
strike. We are demanding union labeled goods. 
Teamsters and common laborers organized last 
month. 

Tulsa.—J. B. McGuffin: 

Without strike, all trades have had their wages 
increased; building trades have an eight-hour work- 
day. All are demanding the labels when making 
purchases. A city ordinance has been passed to 
stop picketing. Unions of cooks, waiters and 
blacksmiths were ofganized the past month, and 
organizations of clerks, tailors, teamsters, boot 
polishers and machinists are under way. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaver Falls.—J. D. McKenna: 

Organized labor is in good condition and em- 
ployment is steady. At every meeting we bring up 
the matter of boosting the labels. We are working 
on a street car line here and hope to organize it 
shortly. 

Butler —E. C. Faber 

Work is steady, and from all reports, will con- 
tinue to be for a long time. Improvements in 
wages and hours of work are much better than 
they have been for a great many years. Unions of 
teamsters and garment workers are under way 
Good work is being done for the label. 

Forest City. A. Burdick 

Carpenters received an increase of 5 cents per 
hour; silk mill workers and miners also secured 
a raise. There are not many unorganized workers 
here, and the organized are in good condition. Em- 
ployment is steady. Good work is being done for the 
label. 

Glen Lyon.—J. R. Stevens: 

Organized labor in this town is getting to be a 
factor—if you don’t belong to the United Mine 
Workers of America,then you should stay away. 
The mine foreman of a colliery told all non-union 
men to join the union or give up their work. Em- 
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ployment is steady. Laborers have secured the 
eight-hour workday and a 3 per cent increase; con- 
tract miners 7 per cent. We are working hard to 
get the barbers into the union. A committee is 
pushing the labels. 

Jeannette—J. C. Crouthers: 

Almost every craft is organized here. Employ- 
ment is good. Without strike, there has been some 
improvement in working conditions. Labor is 90 
per cent organized. We are trying to form a woman’s 
league for the label. 

Lancaster—H. M. Tillbrook: 

Unorganized workmen are in a deplorable condi- 
tion, having low wages, bad working conditions, with 
little or no independence. There is an abundance of 
work; in fact, advertisements are being inserted in 
the daily papers for old men, which is very unusual. 
In three foundries molders won their demands by 
strike. 

McKeesport.—B. S. McAnery: 

A union of firemen was organized last mcnth. 
Carpenters have increased their wages from $4.50 to 
$5 per day without strike; street carmen had a 
two-day strike and won out. 

Philadel phia.—J. M. Richie: 

Employment is steady in all lines. The hull de- 
partment of a shipyard at Camden, New Jersey, 
was on strike for four weeks, which resulted in a 10 
per cent increase for the boiler shop and substantial 
increases and better conditions for all other strikers. 
After short strikes, mosaic workers, horsehair 
dressers, lumber handlers and brass bobbin winders 
receivéd substantial increases and shorter hours. 
Organized labor enjoys better wages, shorter hours 
and better shop conditions than the unorganized, 
and there is a general unrest among all or the 
majority of unorganized workers. A committee of 
the Central Labor Union is working for the label. 
Lumber handlers, egg inspectors and building 
laborers organized last month, also the ship builders 
of Camden, New Jersey. Unions of pneumatic tube 
operators, navy yard helpers, laborers and laundry 
wagon drivers are under way. 

Pottsville —E. G. Ossman: 

Employment at this time is steady, and improve- 
ments in working conditions have been brought 
about as a result of strike and in some cases without 
any trouble whatever. We are making good progress 
in our work for the label. A union of building 
laborers has been organized since last report, and 
unions of painters, sheet metal workers, school 
teachers and insurance men are under way. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor has fair conditions; the unorgan-, 
ized have many hardships to undergo in the way of 
long hours and low wages. Employment is steady 
for all crafts. 

Shenandoah.—K. O'Neill: 

The condition of organized labor is good, and 
with the exception of the mines, work is steady. 
Unorganized labor is not improving any either in 
conditions or wages. Laborers excavating for the 
new high school are on strike for an eight-hour 
day and increase in pay. The contractor has 
offered 25 cents per day increase but refuses the 
eight-hour day. Mine workers have secured the 
eight-hour day without strike. Central Labor Union 
has secured the eight-hour day for borough hands 
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and other laborers without strike with the exception 
of those working on the new high school building. 
A federal union was organized last month; teamsters, 
chauffeurs and painters are expected to organize in 
the near future. 

Wilkes Barre-—J. J. Yonhon: 

A great wave of prosperity came over Wyoming 
Valley. An axle and spring company signed an 
agreement with Federal Local 14943 for shorter 
working hours and increase in wages; a sheet metal 
factory reduced hours of work from 54 to 50 with 
same pay to employes; silk mills also reduced work- 
ing hours to nine per day with same pay. Employ- 
ment is steady in all lines and the mines are short 
There is an improvement in the demand 
for the label. A few new unions are under way. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greenville —J. J. McDevitt: 

Good work is about to start in the interest of the 
label. A molders’ union has been organized since 
last report, and three new unions are under way. 
Employment is steady. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Watertown.—H. H. Housen: 

Organized labor is in good condition, and employ- 
ment is steady. We expect to have electrical 
workers organized by next report. 


TEXAS 

Austin.—J. Amstead: 

Employment is steady, more so than it has been 
for sometime past. The Trades Council has a com- 
mittee working for the labels. Laundry wagon 
drivers organized since last report and laundry 
workers will come into the union shortly. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Unorganized labor still maintains the same old 
complacent acceptance of conditions dictated by 
selfish employers; organized labor is buoyant, 
hopeful and enthusiastic. Employment is steady 
in all lines except building trades. The Central 
Labor Union is preparing to print a folder to contain 
matter pertaining to union labels, for the enlighten- 
ment of the public. We are trying to organize 
laborers. 

Childress. —W. A. Copeland: 

Boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet metal workers 
and machinists are 100 per cent organized; car- 
penters and clerks 80 per cent; barbers 70 per cent 
and railway carmen 95 per cent. Employment is 
steady. We anticipate organizing a federal labor 
union shortly. We are talking the eight-hour 
workday. 

Denison.—H. Kachel: 

Stage employes signed a new contract with in- 
crease in wages. Work in the building line is 
steady. A union of car men is under way. 

Electra.—S. Johnson: 

Condition of organized labor is very good and 
employment is steady. There are prospects of 
organizing barbers, common laborers and other 
crafts. 

Fort Worth——H. O. Gossett: 

The conditions of organized labor are excellent. 
Unorganized labor is receiving its usual benefits 
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from employers, the plain object of which is to 
postpone organization. Employment is fairly 
steady at present. A horseshoers’ union has been 
organized, also an organization of butchers. Com- 
mittees and the Label League are working for the 
labels. 

Georgetown.—G. Irvine: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of unorganized. Employmient is not 
steady. Everything depends upon the crops here, 
and the prospects look good. 

Marshall.—R. P. Dee: 

All union labor here and conditions are good, 
which is due to thorough organization. Longview 
and Palestine are also enjoying good conditions. 


Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

Organized labor is in good condition and more 
people are interested now than ever before, realizing 
that it is very necessary to organize. U norganized 
labor is in poor condition with no visible prospects 
of a change for the better so long as they are in an 
unorganized state. These workers have long hours 
and poor pay. Employment is not regular for all 
classes of labor, especially railroad men. A cam- 
paign has been inaugurated in the interest of the 
label. Printers have a new local, and we have ap- 
plied for a charter for a central labor council. 
When we receive charter, we will go after the retail 
clerks and think we will be able to organize them. 

Palestine —E. M. Ware: 

Organized labor has good wages and working 
conditions. Employment is steady. A committee 
is working for the label. 


Sherman.—G. M. Cointepas: 

Organized labor is doing nicely; elected labor 
ticket in city. City installed a free labor bureau and 
is doing good work. Some big contracts have been 
let in the building trades. In other lines employ- 
ment is not so good. Moving picture operators have 
settled their strike and received all they asked for. 
Label talks are being made to all unions. Clerks, 
cooks, waiters, cleaners, pressers, dyers, and steam 
engineers organized the past month, and unions of 
soda dispensers, laundry workers and street carmen 
are under way. 


Tyler. —J. G. De La Mar: 

All but carpenters are working full time. A union 
of electricians was organized last month, and 
organizations of teamsters, retail clerks, cooks and 
waiters are under way. 


Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than 
unorganized. Employment is not steady except 
on farms where there is a big demand for cotton 
choppers. Demand for the label is being made. 
One new union is under way. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—A. E. Harvey: ” 

Bakers have received a 15 per cent raise and a 
union shop. Retail clerks have done exceptionally 
well since organizing. The Label League is doing 
good work. One injunction was issued since last 
report and the court allowed five pickets. Unions 
of bakers and tile layers were organized last month, 
and a bill posters’ union is under way. 
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VIRGINIA 


Norfolk—J. P. Graham: 

Everything is moving along nicely. A number of 
articles can be purchased here bearing the union 
label. 


Portsmouth—A. Goode: 

Employment is steady. Chippers and corkers 
organized the past month, and several new unions 
are under way. 

Portsmouth.—J. H. Wilson: 

Work is steady. Organized labor’s condition is 
much better than unorganized. The Central Labor 
Union has a good committee working for the labels. 
A law went into effect last month to collect per 
capita tax by levy or garnishee. A union of hemp 
caulkers in Berkeley is under way. 

Richmond.—J. P. Graham: 

Organized labor is on the move. Street sweepers 
have organized, with water and gas employes to 
follow. Leather workers are holding organizing 
meetings. Plumbers, painters and other crafts are 
holding “open house’ meetings and gaining in 
membership. 

Victoria. —R. Turnbull, Jr.: 

Condition of organized labor is good and em- 
ployment steady. Shop employes on a railway here 
secured an increase of 14 cents per hour and 10 per 
cent for salaried men. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle —W. H. Reid: E 

Employment in the metal and timber trades 
exceptionally good; improvement in all lines. The 
general strike for the restoration of union scale 
of wages in District No. 1 (Pacific Northwest) of the 
International Shingle Weavers’ Union of America 
is still on in some mills. About 200 out of 300 have 
granted our demands. A complete victory is certain. 
Timber workers of Grays’ Harbor are trying to 
organize, likewise marine painters. Organized 
labor of Seattle planning to establish a savings and 
loan bank. We are continually agitating demand 
for all labels and house cards. By ordinance, 
Seattle public market stands (farmers’ stalls) close 
at 9 P. M. Saturdays instead of 10; butchers close 
at 9 instead of 10 o’clock also, which is a new union 
rule. A number of shingle weavers’ local reorgan- 
ized—wholesale reinstatements. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont.—W. M. Rogers: 

Conditions with the organized workers are much 
better than the unorganized. We are demanding 
the label when making purchases. Unions of glass 
snappers and spinners are under way. Work is 
fairly steady. 


WISCONSIN 


Kaukauna.—Joe Promer: 

Workers of a fiber company here won the eight- 
hour day at the same pay that they received for 
twelve hours work. This was brought about 
without strike. Workers along the Fox River are 
joining the union by the hundreds. We are agitating 
for the label. Pulpmakers organized the past month 
and a union of carpenters is under way. Employ- 
ment is steady. 
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Marshfield—F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment is steady and we are working in 
the interest of the label. Organized labor is in better 
condition than unorganized. 

Milwaukee.—John Hart: 

The International Association of Machinists 
initiated 700 applicants last month and many more 
are coming in. Employment is fine at present and 
all have work who desire it. Wages have been in- 
creased in some crafts. Much work is being done 
to impress organized workers with the necessity at 
all times of purchasing goods bearing the label. An 
organization of meatcutters was established last 
month, and several other unions are under way. 


Racine.—L. P. Christenson: 

There has been an improvement in wages without 
strike and employment is steady. More demand is 
being made for labeled goods now than ever before. 
Organized workers have better pay and shorter 
hours of work than the unorganized. 

Sheboygan.—C. Schirmeister: 

After a two-weeks’ strike, carpenters received a 
raise from 43 to 474 cents per hour and Saturday 
half-holiday, working 44 hours per week, and for 
next year the rate is 50 cents per hour. Sheet metal 
workers secured a raise of 24 cents for junior 
journeymen. This was secured without strike. 
Electricians are on strike for 45 cents per hour; 
former wage 38 cents. A union of meatcutters 
is under way. 


WYOMING 


Cas per.—G. C. Davis: 

Clerks and hodcarriers have organized since last 
report, and a union of teamsters is under way. Em- 
ployment is steady. We are working for the label. 
Unorganized workers are in an unsettled state. 


CANADA 


Niagara Falls—J. F. Marsh: 

Wages all along the line have improved without 
strike. Employment is steady. Organized labor 
was never in better condition than at present. 
Electrical workers organized since last report. 

Nova Scotia.—C. C. Dane: 

Condition of organized labor is good; unorgan- 
ized not good and lower wages paid. Employment 
is steady. An agreement for a union shop has been 
signed by a machine company here, which is the 
first ever known in this district. Without strike, the 
electrical workers of a steel plant here received a 
5 per cent increase in wages. There is every reason 
to believe that within the next month we will have 
the miners organized. 


Peterborough.—G. L. Myland 

Organized labor is in very good condition. Em- 
ployment is steady. As a result of strike, machinists 
have secured an increase in wages. Organized 
workers have higher wages and shorter hours 
than the unorganized. Laborers are getting from 
25 cents to 40 cents per hour. Lists are being pre- 
pared of shops that carry union-made goods. 

Quebec.—Edward Little: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition; unor- 
ganized not doing very much. Employment is 
steady. Printers are constantly working for the 
label. 


CANAL ZONE 


Cristobal.—F. W. Hallin: 

All skilled trades are organized and conditions 
are good. Work is steady for skilled mechanics; 
fluctuating for common laborers. Organized labor 
consults with department heads; unorganized has 
no voice. Agitation for union-labeled goods is being 
carried on. There are unions here to represent 
nearly all crafts, and new members are coming in 
every month. 


PORTO RICO 


Fajardo.—Domingo Santos: 

Before organizing we worked twelve hours; now our 
workday consists of nine hours. New unions are 
under way. 

Juncos.—Jose M. Pereira: 

Poverty is the rule in the homes of all working 
men, which compels them to succumb to the great 
injustice done by all classes of employers who some- 
times even refuse to pay the laborers on Saturdays. 
They also have to trade at company stores where, 
of course, conditions of trade favor the merchant. 
In some places these company stores are sanctioned 
by the mayor of the city. Although there has been 
plenty of work this year, wages have been lower 
than heretofore, and in some places, as in Arecibo, 
martial law has been declared. Strikes up to the 
present have been more or less ineffective. Martial 
law intimidated laborers and employers did not 
grant anything to them. Politicians are always 
against the American association. They expect 
autonomy and independence from Congress and 
tell all laborers that independence will bring relief 
from their troubles. The workmen ask if this is 
true. A laborers’ indemnity law was passed, but it 
is so full of defects that a lawyer would not prose- 
cute such cases. Farm laborers are organizing 
slowly because of lack of funds but hope to progress. 
The tailors’ union will soon be ready to ask for a 
charter. 








and hopes. 
justice for all for all time. 


and struggle to attain. 





HOPE OF TOILERS. 


In this labor movement we gather as the representatives of our organized fellow workers, and 
it is upon the labor movement that the toilers and the lovers of human freedom have set their hearts 
They realize that the trade union movement of America is the historically developed 
potential force which bears the brunt and scars of battle and which makes sacrifices for right and 
There is not a wrong against which we fail to protest or seek to remedy; 
there is not a right to which any of our fellows are entitled which is not our duty, mission and work 
So long as there shall remain a wrong unrighted or a right denied there will 
be ample work for the labor movement to do.—Samuel Gompers. 
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Agreement Between Teamsters and Clerks. 


Resolution No. 76, adopted by the San Francisco 
Convention, provided that the Clerks’ International 
Union should turn over to the International Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs, all drivers of wagons and 
operators of motor trucks now holding membership 
in their organization; that the Clerks’ International 
should cease to admit such workers to their organiza- 
tion; and that in future, all locals of the Clerks’ 
International organization should be refused repre- 
sentation in central labor bodies if they retained 
within their membership those workers belonging 
to the jurisdiction of the teamsters’ organization. 

Representatives of both organizations were given 
a hearing upon this resolution before the Executive 
Council during its February meeting. A conference 
was arranged in which Vice-President Frank Duffy 


represented the American Federation of Labor, and 
representatives of both organizations were present. 
As a result of proposals made in that conference and 
afterwards, Vice-President Duffy was asked by the 
organization to act as arbiter in the case. Repre- 
sentatives of the two organizations signed the follow- 
ing agreements: 

“INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
“May 17, 
“In the dispute between the Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, as contained in 
Resolution No. 76 of the San Francisco Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, both parties 
agree that Seventh Vice-President Duffy, of the 
American Federation of Labor, shall act as arbiter 
in this case, and the decision rendered by him shall 
be final and binding when approved by the Execu- 

tive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

Tuomas L. HuUGHEs, 
For the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen & Helpers 
of America. 


1916. 


FRANK J. KIERNAN, 
For the Retail Clerks’ International Protec- 
tive Ass’n.” 


Vice-President Duffy rendered the following de- 
cision, which has been approved by the E. C. of the 
A. F. of &..: 

First. So that harmony and a better spirit of co- 
operation may be established between the two or- 
ganizations herein named, the Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association agrees to concede 
to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America all 
persons working more than 50 per cent of their time 
outside the store. ; 

Second. The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America 
concedes to the Retail Clerks’ International Pro- 
tective Association all persons working more than 
50 per cent of their time in the store. 

Third. That where the question of the right of a 
person to hold membership in either organization 
arises, or where grievances or disputes occur between 
the two international unions, an Arbitration Com- 
mittee shall be appointed to decide same. This 
committee shall consist of three members, one to 
represent the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America, one to represent the Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association, and these two to 
select a third, who must be a member of the Central 
Body. The decision of the Arbitration Committee 
to be final. In case the representatives of each 
international organization can not agree upon the 
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third party within fifteen (15) days, the president 
of the central body shall name the third party who 
shall act as arbiter in the case. 

Fourth. Members of the Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association who come under the 
provisions of Paragraph | of this agreement shall 
be turned over to the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America within thirty days from date of approval of 
this decision by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Fifth. Members of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America who come under the provisions of Para- 
graph II of this agreement shall be turned over 
to the Retail Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation within thirty days from date of approval of 
this decision by the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

FRANK DUvuFFy, 
Arbiter 


Charters Issued From May 15 to June 15. 


Central Bodies, 4. 
Central Labor Union, Mart, Texas. 
Trades and Labor Assembly, Canton, Illinois. 
Central Labor Union, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
Central Labor Union, Gary, Indiana. 


Local Trade Unions, 46. 
15110 Railroad Laborers, Rock Island and Vicin- 
ity, Illinois. 
15111 Asbestos Workers’ Union, Stoneboro, Penn- 
sylvania. 
15112.Crucible 
setts. 

15113 Marble, Mosaic, Terrazzo Helpers 
Floor Rubbers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
15114 Cement Mill Workers, Oglesby, Illinois. 
15115 Egg Inspectors, Philadelphia, Penn- 

sylvania. 
15116 Rubber Tire 
Massachusetts. 
15117 Marble, Mosaic, Terrazzo 
Helpers, Detroit, Michigan. 
15118 United Enamel Workers, 
Indiana. 

15120 Spring Makers’ Union, Chicago, Illinois. 

15121 Cement Mill Workers, La Salle, Illinois. 

15122 Casketmakers, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

15123 Freight Handlers, Rochester and Vicinity, 
New York. 

15124 City Laborers, Providence, Rhode Island. 

15125 Reed Workers, Menominee, Michigan. 

15126 Cordage Workers’ Union, Xenia, Ohio. 

15128 City Laborers, Richmond, Virginia. 

15129 Shipyard Laborers, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

15130 Carbon Workers, Richmond, California. 

15131 Tannery Workers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

15132 Egg Inspectors, Des Moines, Iowa. 

15134 City Firemens, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

15135 Rubber Workers’ Union, Boston, 
chusetts. 

15136 Commission Merchants’ Helpers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

15137 Enameling Workers, 
Ohio. 


Workers, Taunton, Massachu- 


and 


Makers’ Union, Chicopee, 


Workers and 


Terre Haute, 


Massa- 


New Philadelphia, 
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15139 Machine Window-Glass Workers, Hazel- 
hurst, Pennsylvania. 

15140 Timber Workers, Peshtogo, Wisconsin. 

15144 City Firemens, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

15145 Aluminum Workers, New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania. 

15146 Machine Window-Glass 
Jewett, Pennsylvania. 

15147 Bohemian Teachers, Chicago, Illinois. 

15148 Agricultural Workers, Arecibo, Porto Rico. 

15149 Reaper, Tractor and Twine Mill Workers, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

15150 Dry Dock Laborers’ Protective, Brooklyn, 
New York. : 

15153 Agricultural 
Rico. 

15154 Street Sweepers, 
land. 

15155, Office Janitors, Chicago, Illinois. 

15156 Window Cleaners, Protective, New York, 
New York. 

15157 Gas Workers, Chicago, Illinois. 

15159 Slate Workers, Granville, New York. 

15160 Laborers’ Protective, Big Springs, Texas. 

15161 Neckwear Cutters and Makers, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. ; 

15162 Hospital Employes, Chicago, Illinois. 

15163 Telephone Operators, Sayre, Pennsylvania. 

15164 Gas Workers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

15165 Egg Inspectors, Detroit, Michigan 


Workers, Mt. 


Workers, Jacaguas, Porto 


Providence, Rhode Is- 


Federal Labor Unions, 16 

15105 Federal Labor Union, Shenandoah, Penn- 
sylvania. 

15106 Federal Labor Union, Springfield, Missouri. 

15107 Federal Labor Union, Streator, Illinois. 

15108 Federal Labor Union, Turtle Creek, Penn- 
sylvania. 

15109 Federal Labor Union, Marseilles, Illinois. 

15119 Federal Labor Union, Fairmont, West 
Virginia. 

15127 Federal Labor Union, Lewiston, Idaho. 

15133 Federal Labor Union, Rock Spring, Wyom- 
ing. 

15138 Federal Labor 

15141 Federal Labor 


nion, Crowley, Louisiana. 
nion, Decatur, Illinois 
15142 Federal Labor Union, Belleville, Illinois 
15143 Federal Labor Union, Morencie, Arizona 
15151 Federal Labor Union, Van Buren, Arkansas 
15152 Federal Labor Union, Van Buren, Arkansas. 
15158 Federal Labor Union, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. 
15166 Federal Labor Union, Du Bois, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


U 
U 
U 
U 


The following is a comparative statement show- 
ing the number of charters issued during the eight 
months of this fiscal year and during the same 
period last year: 

Charters Issued. 

October 1, 1915, to May 31, 1916 1915-16 

International Unions....... acai 2 
Departments. : : we 0 
State Branches.........._ , aid l 
Central Bodies..... . : 60 
Local Trade Unions 181 
Federal Labor Unions...... 53 


1914-15 





for the month of May, 1916. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 


thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


1. 


Balance on hand April 30, '16 
G. B. B. A. of the U.S. & C., tax, apr,’ ‘ 
J 14942, tax, bal j, bal f, a, 16, $2.25; f, $2.25; 
d f, $2.25; I. F., 50c 
R.R.S. H. & L. 14436, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
"16, $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, $1.40; R. F., 75c. 
F. L. 14711, tax, feb, '16, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 
B. S. O. 14719, tax, feb, "16, $2.70; f, $2.70; 
d f, $2.70; sup, 50c ~s 
B. P. 8434, tax, apr, '16, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, 
$1.60; I. F., $1.25; sup, 50c 
B. P. 8434, l-c assess to O. W. W. . 
F. &C hy E. 13227, tax, apr, '16, 35c; f, 35c; 
up, 4c . 
+. 13227, 1-c assess to O. W. W. 
. 14696, tax, apr, "16, $1.20; f, $1.20 d f, 
$1.20 
N.N. Y. R. 14892, tax, apr, '16, $1.30; f, $1.30; 
df, $1.30; 1-c assess to O. W. W., 26c i 
14916, tax, m, "16, $1.50; f. $1.50; df, 
$1. 50 . 
Te 16006, tax, d, 15, j, f, m, '16, $2; f, $2; 
f 


» a 8 ; ae Mich, tax, sept, "15, to and incl 
aug, "16 

T. C. New Haven, Conn, tax, feb, °15, to and 
incl jem. "16 
L. , Trenton, N J, tax, july, 
incl a "16 

C. P. A. 14286, tax, bal d, 15, bal j, bal f, m, 
16, $3.88; f, $3.89; d f, $3.88; I. F., $2.50; 
i * SR . 

R. R. H. & L. 14427, tax, bal f, m, '16, $1.30; f, 
$1.30; d f, $1.30; I. F., 50c; l-c assess to 
O. W. W., 24c.... 

C. F. E. 14851, tax, bal f, bal m, a, 16, $1. 50; 
f, $1.50; d f, $1.50; l-c assess to O. W. 


"15, to and 


2' ic 

C. 6939, tax, a Fe 
if, $11.65; I. F., 
. U., Clifton, hy a. 

- 14576, tax, bal d, ’15, bal j, ‘bal f, m, "16, 
, 90c; d f, 90c; I. F., $2.50; R F., 25c. 
O. 14605, tax, mar, os $2.85; f, 
f, $2.85; acct, I. F., $3.70. 

. 15016, tax, bal mar, 16 5c; f, 5c 


S. 


pray 


ye) 
#° 


mv<e 
Fin Se oe = 


: 4 


ys SO 
Zens 


ae 


T. Cc. W. A., ’ tax, apr, REE 
. ae. Bi “é S. W. U. of N. A., l-c assess 


we 
s: 
; iT 


he -c assess to O. W. W. 
_B.R.B & N. W. 14065, sup. 
. F. W. 15038, sup P 
.W. 14927, tax, he bal f, m, '16, $3; f, $3 


RB EEO Puts 


S. 10399, tax, apr, "16, $12.70; 
oe $2.25 
"16, 92c; f, 92; df, 91c; 


P. E. 14388, tax, feb, 6, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c.. 

B. 14055, tax, mar, 16. '35¢; f, 3Se; d f, 3Se.. 

F. W. 14964, sup 

N. C. 14804, tax, bal d, '15, bal j, bal f, m, ’ 
$2.80; f, $2.80; d f, $2.80; I. F., 50c; R. F., 


50c “s 
Ss. C. & J. 14736, tax, bal i, bal f, ls a, 16, 
$2.50; f, $2.50; d f, ae; &. F., $1; R. a 
$1; sup, 8c 
N. C. 14804, 1-c assess to 0. W. W 
F. L. 12901, 1-c assess to O. W. W 
Washington S. F. of L., tax, may, '16, to and 
i oF 
14745, tax, bal d, ’15, j, f, °16, $1.40; 
of $1. 40; d f, $1.40 
. L. U., Norristown, Pa, sup. 
C: L. U., Derby, Conn, sup 
B. C. 10535, tax, bal o, ’14, q-P bal a, bal s, 
bal o, bal n, bal d, ’15, a, 16, $2.30; f, $2.30; 
d f, $2.30; I. F., 65c; R. F., 25 
. C. L. C., Globe, Ariz, tax, j, f, m, 16 
F. L. 15086, sup 
F. L. 15087, sup 


(The months are abbreviated 


3 08 


15088, sup sae 
. of WwW. z & M. L., tax, may, '16.. 
J , tax, may, '16.. 
‘ "& B. of U.S. & C., l-c assess to 
., tax, f, m, a, ’16.. : 
Pekin, Ill, tax, feb, '15, to and incl 


. 14855, tax, apr, 16, 45c; f, 45c; df, 


2c e o° 
B. & M.R.R.F. H., etc., 5572, tax, feb, 16, 5 
f. 50c; d f, 50c ae 
E. I. 8705, tax, jan, "16, $11.50; f, $11.50; 
$11.50 P oeee ‘ . 
>. I. 8705, tax, feb, '16, $11.50; f, $11.50; 
$11.50 ; 
I. 8705, tax, mar, '16, ‘$11 50; f, $11.50; 
$11.50 - ‘ 
I. 8705, tax, apr, "16, $11.50; f, $11.50; d f, 
$11.50 : . 
aq. panes. om. apr, 16, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 
. P. 8434, : ‘ 
. I. 14883, can apr, 16, $3; f, $3: df, $3;1.F., 
5c ° . . ° ° e 
>. & F. C. 14920, sup... , als 
.. P. 14979, oon, mar, 16, $3.05; f, $3.05; d f, 
$3.05; 2 F. ‘ 
FP. L. 12739, jon, ‘pal j, bal a, bal a, bals, ‘15, 
25c; f, 25c; d f, 25c 
. W. 14831, tax, r al s, bal o, "15, bal f, °16, 
iSe; f, van : 
N. M. 10953, I. . a 
G. B. 12899, tax, apr, 16, $4.35; f, $4.35; 
df, $4.35; I. F., 75c; sup, $1 
=. O. P. J., ete., 14215, tax, mar, "16, $5.40; 
f, $5.40; d f, $5.40; I. F., $1.75 
. R. W. 14418, me bal j, bal f, bal m, a, "16, 
50c; f, We; f, 50c; I. F., $5.50; R. F., 
25c; l-c K. to O. Ww. W., 35c 
Pe . & H. 14270, tax, bal m, a, 
f, 65c; d f, 65c p ideale di 
. 14684, tax, mar, 16, 35c; f, 35c; df, 


16, 65c; 


* 14524, tax, f, m, : '70e; f, 70c; d f, 70c 
- 15051, I. F 
. & A. 14655, tax, bal j, bal f, ‘bal m, a, 
$10.30; f, $10.30; d f, $10.30; I. we 
: i. Wa 25c; sup, l6c... 
. & A. 14655, l-c assess to O. W. 
. 14949, tax, apr, °16, $38.25; f, $38. 25; 
, $38.25; I. F., $332.50; sup, $4 
Cc. F. & P. W. 14451, tax, apr, ‘16, 
f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; sup, 25c..... 
W. G. S. 14999, I. F., 75c; sup, 50c 
T. T. & D. 12719, tax, apr, '16,° $1.2 
a a Benn sae ‘ 
apr, ’ 


r, 15089, aa 
- 15090, sup 
J. & S. S. 15091, 
J. & S. S. 15091, | 
. P. 15092, sup 
. P. 15092, I. F Ke : 
. P. 14707, tax, apr, "16, > f, 45c; d f, 45c; 
l-c assess to O. W. W. bide “ 
T.S.1. & G. W. W. 10943, “1-c assess to O. 


SOOW aw 


WwW. Ww. 
ba’ 14558, tax, bal m, a, ’l 


6, 
N. P. eee, Gon cam 18¢; I. rear 
_ 


- S. 15012, tax, ‘apr mars $1. f, $1 
d f, $1.75; I. F., 
FP. & C. M. E. 13210, py oe d, 7. & * 
$1.05; f, $1.05; d f, 
E. 14907, tax, f, m, a, 16, $1.20; f, $1. 
d f, $1.20; 1-c assess to O. W. W., 8c 
B. T. 12333, tax, apr, 16, $1.50; f, _ 
d f, $1.50; l-c assess to O. W. W., ‘ 
S. T. B. & A. 14863, tax, m, a, ‘ie Fi.60: 
$1.60; d f, $1.60; I. 50c. 
F. L. 8227, tax, bal f, bal 'm, a, 16, 80c; f, 
80c; d f, 80c; I. F., 25c — 
F. & C. M. E. 14057, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '16, 
$1.35; f, $1.35; df, $1.35. 
©. F. 14900, tax, = * bal m, a, '16, $1.55; 
; df, $1.5 
4491, tax, mar, '16, 55c; f, 
; 14566, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '16, $2. 
f, $2.80 $2.80; I. F., $10; sup, 56 
A. F. of M., “3 assess to O. W. W 














4. 





. F., $2. 
t. We. 14958, tax, bal, < "16, $7.20; f, $7.20; 
-» $14 





FINANCIAL 
A. F. of M., tax,’ may, '16 $450 00 
B. of R. C. of A., tax, may, '16 232 50 
I. B. of B., tax, j, f, m, 16 210 00 
I. B. of B. & S. B. of A., tax, apr, '16..... 124 17 
es ee es i OO ok vecedvedunce 70 80 
A. B. of S. W., tax, apr, "16 ont 2 25 
T. & L. C., Mt. Olive, Ill, tax, dec, ‘15, to 

and incl may, '16.... s'eulemual ba 5 00 
V. B A. G. B. 14563, tax, apr, '16, 65c; 

f, 65c; d f, 65c.. : a i i tat tal 1 95 
N. Y.N . & H.R. R. F. H., etc., 70, tax, 

feb, '16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c EERE Rae 1 O05 
S. C. & R. 10886, tax, apr, ‘16, $5; f, hes 

d f, $5; sup, $3.96.. 18 96 
S.C. & R. 10886, 1-c assess to O. Ww. Ww. 1 00 
I. B. of E. W., tax, may, "16 271 58 
I. U. of S. & O. E.., tax, SO Cita dasatwes 157 50 
F. L. 15094, sup Selcit o 10 00 
1.?. PP. & a. U. of N. A., tax, f, m, ’16..... 420 00 
N. P. C. A. of A., tax, bal a, m, j, j, a, s, o, 16, 

$21.14; sup, 85c : , ae 21 99 
B. of P. & P. of a. CU, Gils “BGs cececces 563 38 
A.M. C. & B. W. of N. A. : = aD. 10 80 
ga ee ey Te Hee 3 50 
F. L. 12953, 1-c assess to 0. Ww. naksen es 92 
H. S. 10399, l-c assess toO. W. W....... , 2 56 
©. Ba Ges Ithaca, N Y, tax, paty. "15, to and 

ef eee rer Re 5 00 
c. i. Cc. "heenses, La, tax, ae re 2 50 
Cc. M. 14061, l-c assess to OO. W. W.......... 80 
fF |: aera er newee 25 
i, Ol Be Ue Me Mic cvccccecsscnces 20 00 
le le ie ee I o's cencduneeeeee ness 50 
T. & L. C., Miles City, Mont, sup Ltalaresiy seats 5 35 
B. C. C. & S. W. 10875, sup 1 00 
B. C. C. & S. W. 10875, i-c assess to O. W. W. 3 52 
i i he ctatnes Utes 08eheees 660s 04 
Cc. L. U., San on SRA ep eae 7 50 
C. H. S. 13122, tax, apr, '16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 

70c; l-c assess to O. W. W. eS han 2 24 
P. B. W. 14615, tax, apr, 16. "$3. 15; f, $3.15; 

ER SUR RS eee er 13 20 
W. G. S. 14948, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '15, $1.40; 

©, SE Aes SE, Fees BR. Bu, FER c.c ccnccscces 4 95 
ba G. S. 14968, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '16, $2.60 

$2.60; d f, $2.60; I. F., $1.50.. 9 30 
ts . & F. C. 13046, tax, m, a, '16, "$14.40; 

f, $14.40; d f, $14.40; sup, 50c 43 70 
T. & M. M. W. 15010, tax, apr, 16, ‘$1; f 

$1; df, $1; 1. F., 50c 3 50 
B. S. 14842, tax, m, a,°’l6, $2.60; f, $2.60; 

d f, $2.60; I. F., $1.50... 9 30 
F. L. 15029, tax, apr, 16, 45c; f, 45¢; d 'f, 

tt * ee leat anita 1 85 
S. H. 14661, tax, apr, "16, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c; 

vas 0.6 0brhkes 0050 ccebbunsodenecas 2 39 
F. L. 13136, tax, apr, 16, $4.40; f, $4.40; 

me EE a Wes Min :6.000060050e0 0000 27 95 

& A. 14779, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, ’16, 

Ng6s: 1 $165, d f, $1.65; I. F., PP 5 45 

. O. A. 14788, tax, bal d, ’15, bal j, bal f, 

™, 16, $1.05; f, $1.05; d f, $1.05; 1-c assess 

Sit TI I ox osticrcsicm vacoaceeanenn« 3 29 
F. L. 13033, tax, bal m, bal a, bal 8, bal o, 

bal d, '15, bal i, bal f, bal m, a, 16, $2.68; 

f, $2.69; d f, $2.68; I. F., 75c............ 8 80 
T. S. 9608, tax, bal m, bal n, bal d, ‘15, bal f, 

bal m, a, 16, $6.85; f, $6.85; df, $6.85.... 20 55 
S. & T. M. 12757, tax, apr, '16, 95c; f, 95c; 

PC itasiines ceebaedannaShsneadanon 2 85 
F. L. 11449, tax, apr, '16, hee 35; 4 $1.35; 

Cn cbathadindey cr ceddedonkeue ws 4 05 
R. W. 14308, REE cients ne ned hin biked 31 50 
FT Fe OE eee 1 0S 

. F. L. 14989, tax, apr, 16, $1; f, $1; d f, $1; 

ee ) TS Seep: 6 25 
S. M. 9560, Ee ee are 16 00 
C. N. Olmstead, Detroit, Mich, sup ee 1 00 
N. W. 14350, tax, apr, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 

De ek kn edna Phd nd wae tne ens unin see 3 25 
F. A. 12270, tax, m, a, 16, “$10; f, $10; df, 

Didnt eh cinbeddbaeddbatehs tasanodeons 30 00 
Dial PRR eh cond dddiwancnendwkon 10 00 
¢... F..s. 14733, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 16, 

$1.70; f, $1.70; d f, $1.70; w F., 25c; R. 

F., 25c; l-c assess to O. W. = Ee S$ 91 
F. L. 11366, tax, apr, '16, 35c; Y "35¢c; df, 35c 1 05 
Cc. L. U., Som ie, Mass, tax, j, f, m, "16. 2 50 
F. & C. M. E. —, tax, apr, ‘16, $1. 20; 

© Shae OE, Gases BF. Bey Bees ccccnsccs S 85 





STATEMENT 








Absolutely Pure 
Made from Cream of Tartar 


NO ALUM—NO PHOSPHATE 








L. W. I. U., 1l-c assess to O. W. W 
J. B. I. U., 1-c assess to O. W. W........02.- 
By tie Win GE ee Ge Gs Ms Es ce cencnecas 
I. P. E. U. of N. A.. l-c assess to O. W. W... 
B. & S. W. U., tax, ‘+ a (ineadesnenewne 
W. F. of M., tax, feb, tae mk ecteadul hs 
T. C. T. U. of A., tax, bal ae En gi ce 
8. ees. ene 
T. S. 12722, tax, bal j, bal f, m, '16, $6.25; 
Ree Gh iy Mk n 602 kecancccasenesdne 
V. B. & A. G. B. 14201, tax, aes bal m, a, 
"OE, SEM: ©, SUBSs SC, BOGS. occ cccccece 
F. L. 12756, tax, bal j, ‘15, al f, bal m, a, 
"16, $3.25, f, $3.25; d f, $3.25; I. Le $5.50 
A. W. 14667, tax, bal f, bal m, a, » $2.15; 
f, $2.15; d f, $2.15; I F., aR 
W. G. S. 15025, tax, apr, °16, $1. 15; f, $1.15; 
et Cntdcntendd ken teusaenawsahenesbe 
W. G. S. 14845, tax, r} BS “bal f, i. m, a, 
16, $3.60; f, $3.60; d f, $3.60; I. F., $2: 


R. F., 75c; sup, 8c....... 
F. L. 12696, tax, mar, '16, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 
SE I i on 3560 4Wes os 085 ann kasanee 
F. L. 14921, tax, bal d, , bal j, f, °16, 70c; 
4 Ve “ieee aE 
F. L. 14921, — + f, m, ’16, 
d f, 70c; I. F., $3.5 aan 
. 14921, tax, bal. m, a, "16, 
d f, 30c; sup, $1.... antsy" 
F. L. 11617, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ‘14, bal j, 
bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, 
eS bal d, °15, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, '16, 
$8.20; f, $8.20; d f, $8.20; I. F., $28.75. 
G. Mm 14319, bal n, bal d, ‘14, bal j, bal f, 
bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, 
bal o, bal n, bal d, '15, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
a, ’16, a f, $15.85; d f, $15.85; I. F., 
$25; R. 50c 
A. W. 14987, tax, f, m, 
OB Sikacs tiers 
& E. O. 14601, sup.... 
L. U., Thompsonville, Conn, tax, july, ’ 15, 
° and incl mar, '16 


"16, $3.10; f, 50.08; 
CD GUE BREE GRRE, “EG. ccc ccccsccccvecesces 


J. 
Cc. 
W. G. S. 15011, sup... 
Cc. L. U., Bluefield, W. Va., sup... 


53 35 































food value yet of re ee 
price. it possesses the natural . 
flavor,color and aroma of 


high grade cocoa beans. Y 
WALTER BAKER & Co, 1D. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 
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9. G. W. 12369, tax, bal j, 
$1.25, f, $1.25; d f, 


- & eee 

BAKER S B F. L. 14538, ‘tax, mar, ’ 
red as 90c; I.F., $1.50...... 

F. H. 12993, tax, apr, ’ 


d f, $2.10; I. F., $1.25; 
_ * “aaeaerr 

W. 14667, sup...... : 
L. U., Ss Framingham, 


. 2 Ser ° 
7. 15081, I. F 


HOP OP 
< 
a 


& L. A., Ottumwa, 
incl june, ’16.. 


— 


f, $4.55; d f, $4.55; 


A. W. 15027, 1. F 


d f, $4.50; I. F., 25c 
T. P. 14885, tax, apr, 
80c; 1-c assess to O. 










W. G. S. 14961, tax, 





-75; f, $2.75; d f, 








aD 
aN 
sa 
t 







| 


f, $3.80; d f, $3.80; 





wn 


, $1.80; f, $1.80; 





£ 14952, tax, apr, 





12888, tax, bs al 0, "bal 3 n, bal d, 215, bal j, 


F. M. 9560, tax, bal a, bal m, 


— 


J. $. C. A. of } N. A., tax, mar, 


” ais, tax, +x 
: $1. f, 





8: 10; f, ree 
O 


+ P. 14800, tax, n, d, *] 


L. P. 14953, tax, bal | m, a, , 16, 


G. H. P. & W. 14960, 
f, $13.25; d f, $13.25; 


H. S. 12347, tax, bal i, 


. W. E. 15032, tax, apr, 
d f, $1.10; I. F., $2.25.... 
L. 14379, tax, bal j, 
$1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10; R. F., . 
*. L. 14374, tax, bal f, bal m, a, 16. $3.80; 


SS 4 * Oe 
. of L. T. 14840, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 
d f, $1.80; 





d f, $12.75; I. F., $3.75. 
10. I. B. of E. W., 1-c assess to O. W. W...... 
&C 


assess to 


Mass, ; tax, n, d, 


L. U., Oatman, Ariz, tax, f, m, a, ’16. 
ya, tax, jan, to and 


3 * f. ‘'m, 16, "$4 55; 
) 


Oo. &G W. W. 15098, 3 So 
Y ) A ee 


$4.50; f, $4.50: 


‘ ‘80c; J 80c; d f, 


» 17 


apr, "16, $13 25: 


*.. i ae 
"16, 90c; f, 90c; 





= f, bal m, a, 16, 
5; R. F., $1.75. 
, $1.10; f, $1. 10; 


bal f, bal m, a, '16, 


$2; 1-c assess to 


R. F., 


50c; 

















P. C. U. of the U. S. C., I-c assess to O. 
DE taeenelianbacns awe r keke as +o0ae 
C. L. U., Athol, Mass, tax, j, j, a, °16........ 
; $10 00 L. P. 14926, tax, feb, '16, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c; 
ite aes 10 00 TN RSET DERE eee ras 
, apr, °16, 45c; f, L. P. 1492 ¥' oon, mar, _ 35c; f, 35; d f, 35c 
>; l-e assess to O. W. W., 10c.. 1 45 I. A. * B. err are 
58, tax, bal m, a, '16, ea Middleboro, ~o PioGuasee es 
- I. F., 50c; I-c F. L. 6925, l-c assess to O. W. W........... 
Ke 15 84 L. P. 15072, I. F., $24.75; sup, $1..... 
sup 25 a, twang tax, apr, 16, 75c; f, 75c; d % 
RR 8 8 REPRE Ee 
-LF., 3 05 G. M. 14319, tax, a i, bal f, bal m, °15, 
1 25 Bde: 6, oes OE, WSes BR. Bue FeO ec ccvccccc 
2 50 ie es SE MED caccckeseversecuccs + 
bal j, 15, bal f, I. H.C. B. & C. L. U. of A., tax, m, a, , ee 
, $8.40; d f, $8.40; L. I. P. & B. A.of the U. S. & C., 1-c assess to 
: SE 25 45 Ty Wile WH 6 c06-0-50ccteccescosescens care 
, $2.10; f, $2.10; G. M. 14319, tax, bal a, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
a aoe ’ 6 30 bal j, bal f, '16, 30c; f, 30c; d f, 30c; LF: 
tax, m, a, "16, $2.30 | + = = Geo P 
Pia. 5.25. 8 40 F. L. 14441, tax, bal f, bal m, a, °16, 90c; 
"15, to and incl f, 90c; d f, 90c; sup, 60c................ 
_ Saige eae aaa 12 50 F. L. 14441, l-c assess to O. W. W. , 
o c & S. 837 3, tax, bal f, bal m, a, °16, $1.15; W. N. Y. H. 14915, tax, f, m, 16, $3.95: 'f, 
Rite Shute 3 45 > errr 
, bal m, a, '16, $2.65; H. Ss. 12353, tax, bal m, a, '16, $1. 65; f. $1. 65; 
, $3.75 11 70 d f, $1.65; 1-c assess to O. W. W., aie 
$2.15; f, $2.15; P. B. W. 11757, tax, "16, ASce ‘f. 45c; 
: ee 6 45 d f, 45c; l-c assess to O. w. W., Se... ‘ 
$1.20; £, $1.20: A. W. 14815, tax, apr, '16, $2.15; f, $2.15; 
iPOD BI 418 gr aritis No <did in on 0a eae eee 
, » mee 21 33 F. L. 6925, tax, m, a, ’ $1; f, $1; df, $1.. 
. bal m, a, '16, 90c; U. L. 14190, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, '16, 
assess to O. W. W., 16c 2 86 $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, $1.40; I. F., $2.50; 
, 75c; f, 75c; d f, 75c 2 25 R. F., 25c; 1-c assess to O. W. W., 24c.... 
tea alaeds ha hie dit 14 F. L. 12776, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, "16, 
: SE a 14 $17.60; f, $17.60; d f, $17.60; I. F., $18.25; 
"16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c 2 10 ee ° re ey ree 
. 90c; f, 90c; d f, F. of M. T. 14221, om, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 
ateniat 3 95 16, $9; f, $9; df, Ry RES ss 
bal f, bal m, hy le BE oa cee evecetescceacnceiaws 
$1.15; I. F., Sh 64 ere 
shidwanee 7 45 C. F. 14985, tax, apr, '16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c; 
a Nl a 375 GR Bic teen csicccseccovyasscaseepennss 
10 B. B. W. 14882, tax, apr, "16, 35c; f, 35c; 
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FINANCIAL 


d f, 35c; sup, 50c - $1 55 
P. J. & A. 15017, tax, m, a, 
d f, $2.70... 
H. N. M. 7180, sup... 
The — of the City of N. Y. 
c. ZL. Jasonville, Ind, tax, f, 'm, a,” sa 
A.M yo 15033, tax, apr, 16, $2.85; f, $2.85 
d f, $2.85; I. F., 50c at ; 9 
M. P. B. P. B. & S. W. U f 
may, "16 _ - 
B. P. 15100, sup Fiabe tants 10 
B. P. 15100, I. F... pare i oe ee 65 
Cc. L. U., Hazelton, Pa, 
incl mar, '16.. 10 
L - 15101, sup.... comibeice 10 
Re Ss Be sks we cen 3 
’, 15041, I. F ; 
. = tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’ 
, 80c; d f, 80c; I. F., $1.50; R. F., $1 
12347, 1-c assess to O. W. W 
. 12600, I. F 
/. 14565, 
f, 1Se; 
14460, tax, 
d f, $1.05 
14611, tax, 
$1.50; d f, 


16, $2.7 

8 10 
10 00 
2 50 
2 50 


, sup. 


05 


H. S. ip 
tax, bal j, bal d, "15 
sup, 8c . 
bal j, m, 
» $1.05; 
Cc. & S. 
$1. 50; f, 
sup, 50c. 
F.& C.M. E. 


f, bal m, a,’ 
50; 1. F., 
13206, tax, bal m, a, '16, 
$ , 25¢ 
X, apr, 16, $5.30; 
$35.50. ae 

16, ‘$2.40; i: $2.40; 

Sia; waa bal ll 

0; f, $5.30; d f, 35.30; Be Wes 
J. 14996, tax, bal m, a, 16, $1. 85; 
— 


1. F. 

A. 14623, —_ apr, "16, $4; f, ” $4; 
df, $ 

U. L. 11345, tax, bal m, a, '16, 45c; f, 45c; 
df, 45c; acct I. F., 

F. L. 14783, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '16, 95c; 
f, 95e; d f, 95c; I. F., $1; R. F., 50c; l-c 
assess to O. W. W., 

F. L. 12794, tax, bal j, bal é, ‘pal m, a, 

: & $2.75; &. ¥.. $7.50, 
Sup, 
14974, - bal m, "16, $1.65; 
; df, $1.6 
: W. 14853, or ’ bal m, a, 

f, 65c; d f, 65c; I. F., $1.25.. 

. LL. 7087, tax, bal f, bal m, 

f, $10.70; d f, $10.70; I. F. $10; sup, 4c. 

- L 7087, 1-c assess to O. Ww. W.. 

. B. 15009, tax, apr, "16, $2.35; f, 

df, $2.35; I. F., $2.50 Pg Be 
. & L. B. 15075, bal I. F 

. 14444, tax, bal f, bal o, 
$2. 10; f, $2.10; d f, $2.10; 
» Cam, ape, °36.... a 
 B. C., tax, mar, 16. — nd 
T. C. S. & H. of A., tax, apr, ‘16, 

06. I-c assess to O. Ww. Ww. $621.44. 

. of A., tax, apr, '16 

., Rockland, Mass, tax, f, m, a, "16, $2 50; 


a, 
"16, 65c; 
"16, $10.70 
“$335. 
15, bal m, 
I. F., $11 


235 en 
22, 


Be ai 
3 aag 


2 


Om OM MM SO pny 


“ $1. s. 
- ” 14950, Z F. 

P. S. T. 14955, tax, feb, "16 
46c; I. F., $2.50... 
S. D. 8662, tax, feb, "16 

sup, $2.36.. 
- 14819, money on hand at time of sus- 


, 47c; f, 47c; 


35c; f, 35e; df, 35e; 


, tax, feb, 
11465, oe feb, 


j, f, °16, 


16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 
16, 35c; f, 35e; df, 35c. 

"16, 35c; f, 35e; d f, 35¢ 
"16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 
"16, 35c; f, "35¢; d f, 


.& R. "16, 4lc; f, 42c; 


70¢; 


14908, tax, feb, 
F. L. 14947, tax, feb, 
F. W. 14940, tax, feb, 
B. M. 7546, tax, feb, 
P. B. M. 14890, tax, feb, 


STATEMENT 





Jowney's 


Cocoa, Chocolate 
and Chocolates 


are household words in those 
homes where quality and 
moderate prices are 
appreciated. 


All Lowney’s products 
meet the Government 
standard, Dr. H. W. 
Wiley’s and the Westfield 
Standards of pure foods. 














12. 
F. L. 14365, tax, mar, '16, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 
F. L. 14365, tax, apr, '16, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 
S. W. 10519, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, '16, 
$16; f, $16; d f, $16; I. F., $25.25; R. F., 
. 3 25; sup, 8c. 
10519, 1-c assess to O. W. W 
) _15022, tax, apr, 
» I. F., $4.50 
, 15002, tax, apr, 
; I. F., $1.75 
3. 14805, sup. : ‘ 
° e L. Ge Oglesby, TH, tax, ‘m, j. < ' 
- Fair, Chicago, Ill, sup 
, Boonville, Ind, sup. . . 
¢ L. C., Dunkirk and vicinity, 


16, $1. 40; f, ‘$1. 40; 


N'Y, 


bal m, a, *16, "$2; f, $2; 


‘tax, 
=a 


14543, 
; 1. F. ee pte 
a, "16, $1.15; 

: d f. $1. 15 wa 

. A. 14878, tax, bal m, a, ‘16, 
f, Ys 45; df, $4.45: l-c assess to O. W. W., $1 
.P. & S. H. T. & O. 14569, tax, bal j, 
$15.35; f, 515.58; df, 


$4.45; 


, bal m, a, '16, 
"15085, I. F. 

. 3. &S. ‘A A. 14919, tax, bal f, bal m, a, "16, 

$3.20; f, $3.20; d f, $3.20; acct I. F., $6.50; 


. 11045, tax, apr, '16, SSe; f, 55c; d f, 55c¢ 
>. S. 15043, tax, apr, ‘16, see; f, 85c; 

; I. F., $4.25; sup, $1.25 3 4 

/1.F. 
"14824, tax, bal a. 
, 70¢; f, 70c; d f, 
. & L. 14403, tex, Oat d, "14, bal i. 
al m, bal n, "15, bal j, a, '16, $1.90; 
; df, $1.90; I. F., 75c; R. F., 25c. 

, tax, bal m, a, 16, $6.35; f, $6.35; 

: F., 75c; l-c assess to O. W. 


"15, bal j, bal f, 


: . 14204, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
"16, $22.55; f, 9 55; d f, $22.55; I. F., 
$10. 50; R. F., $1.2 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO, 2to2tayiorst. 





Borcugh of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 te 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 








.°N. P. 14729, tax, apr, '16, 88c; I. F., $1.25; 
l-c hatters assess, 44c . Jian 
. Cc. F. T. S. 10227, tax, bal j, m, '16, $3.20; 
f, $3.20; d f, $3.20; I. F., 50c; sup, 4c 
M. 14826, tax, apr, ‘16, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 
F., $1 


ae 


L. 7479, tax, $2.70; 

‘df. $2.70; I. F., 25c; R. F 
. 15000, tax, apr, ‘16, $38. 40: 

f, $38.40; I. F., $18 50 
. P.C. 10830, tax, apr, '16, 65c; 
W. 15103, sup.. 
. W. 15103, I. F : 
. 13130, tax, apr, "16, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 
< 50; I. F., $5; sup, 5c : 
. 12282, tax, apr, 16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 

. 10952, tax, apr, '16, $1. 64; I. F., 75¢ 
M. Fs) tax, apr, ‘16, $3.20; f, $3.20; 
. F., $5.25; l-c assess to O. W. 


apr, ‘16, $2. f, 
Serer 


f, 65ce; df, 65ce 


may gpogen = 


" I-c assess to O. W. W. , 
bal j, bal f, bal m, a, ‘16, 
d f, $2.45; I. F., $2.50; R. 


10227, 
69, tax, 
, $2.45; 
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ee 
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28 
4S. tax, apr, 
15.70; I. F., $21 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 
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WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses. We sell direct to the 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your carpenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 








WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 


New Aibany, Ind. 
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A. A. of M. M. & P., tax, apr, '16 
A. A. of M. M. & P., 1-c assess to O. 
« M. 14375, tax, bal j, bal f, bal _ 
Sahat f, $8.70; df, $8.70; I. F., 


‘15116, -”. 
15116, I. 
F. L. 15095, ie Fr 
L. P. 14997, 
d f, $5.25; I. F., 25¢ 
L. P. 14997, tax, apr, ” 














20. 





df, $5.28: 2. Teoma Lerhshetantaeercivenss 

T. W. 15089, > ee oe 

T. W. 15051, I. F IESE EPA 
N. & A, 14714, tax, ‘bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 
"16, $11.45; f, $11.45; d f, $11.45; I. F., 
 - 4 * Seas aser ea 

U. H. S. & S. P. 7417, tax, m, a, "16, $15; 
f, $15; d f, $15 sai iste ideas aia he nal 

S. T: B., etc., 11597, tax, apr, '16, $3.45; 
f, $3. 45; | - AREe 

F. L. 10128, ae oe Opiate kaa eh 

i is ee neuen dnee'eeenen 

R. & C. S. W. 15058, sup 

S44. ee a —- 

C. F. 14339, tax, bal m, a, 16, $2.30; f, $2.30; 


d f, $2.30; I. F., $1; sup 60c 


M. W. W. 12674, tax, m, a, "16, $10.80; f, 
$10.80; d f, $10.80...... : ane 

C. M. W. 14501, tax, apr, °16, ~ fi, 60c; 
d f, 60c; l-c assess to O. W. W., 

M. W. B. 11317, tax, one. "16, $1. is. t $1.85; 
OS Bee ie ie BE cs céccctestccecce 

G. H. 15039, I. F. : a 

F. L. 8786, tax, apr, "16, $3.30; f, $3.30; 
.e ° Sew ‘ ; cece 

B. & M. R. R. F. H., = Le & sup 

ce. i. Un Toluca, Ill, tax, n, d, "15, j, "16 

F. L. 14481, I. F.. 

F. L. 14991, sup...... 

U. E. W. 15118, sup . 

M. M. T. W. & H. 15117, sup ; 

M. M. T. W. & H. 15117, I. F 

A. W. 14803, tax, bal j, bal f, ‘bal m, a, "16, 
$1.65; f, $1.65; d f, $1.65; I. F., 25c; R. 
F., 50c. . ae aN 

A. W. 11827, t tax, bal j, t al f, bal m, a, "16, 
$1. 3S; f. $1.35; d f, $1.35; F., $1.50; 

| ee 
A. AW. 14831, tax, bal j. bal s, "15, bal j, bal f, 


bal m, a, ’16, $15.10; f, $15.10; d f, $15.10; 


I. F., $1.50; 1l-c assess to O. W. W., $3.01 
A. M. = - 1 W. of N.A., tax, f, m, acct a, ’16 
T. G. . of A., tax, a, m, j, '16 
[. B. of 3 1 "a D. M., tax, f, m, a, m, "16 
I. B. of S. S. & D. M., l-c assess to O. W. W 


I. B. of B., 1-c assess to O. W. W. 


F. L. 12924, l-c assess to O. W. W oe 

F. of M. T. 14221, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, 
15, 30c; f, 30c; d f, 30c; I. F., 50c; 1-c assess 
4 O. W. W., $2 

F. 12776, 1-c assess to O. W. W 

M. tS. L. W. 15074, I. F 

I. W. 15088, sup... 

N. P. 14986, tax, bal m, a, m, ‘16. 

F. L. 8306, tax, apr, "16, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c 

F. L. 8533, tax, apr, '16, $2; f, $2; df, $2; 
l-c assess to O. W. W., 40c.... 

G. & F. 10615, tax, bal j, bel f, bal m, a, "16, 
$3.50; f, $3.50; d f, $3.5 j & mse 
R. F., 50c . 

J. & E. O. 14601, tax, apr, '16, 40c; f, 40c 
d f, 40c ee ‘ 

S. P. 8302, tax, apr, "16, $1.70; f, $1.70; 
d f, $1.70. ; van ‘ 4 

=o 2 A. 14268, tax, apr, ‘16, $1.90; 
f, $1.90; d f, $1.90; sup, 4c 

S. T. B. & A. 14268, l-c assess to O. W. W 

Cc. P. 15092, I. F ° 

Cc. S. & B. P. W. 9605, tax, apr, °16, 85c; 
f, 85c; d f, 85c.. 

Virginia S. F. of L., tax, d, “26. 

F. L. 8060, l-c assess to O. W. WwW ‘ 

Cc. L. U., Meriden, Conn, tax, jan, to and 
incl dec, '16.. ‘ 

Cc. Ay U.. S puamnagaam, Mass, tax, f, m, 

"Oi. et anaens . : 

F. he S.. Milwaukee, Wis, tax, dec, "15, to 
and incl nov, ‘16. ; 

. F. U. N. Y. C., tax, oct, "15 to and incl 
ere 

at L. U., Bristol, Tenn, Virginia, tax, s, 0, 


7 7: New Haven, 

Minnesota . Da of L., 
incl sept, 

Florida S. F. Si et 


tax, f, m, a, ‘16 
oct, "15, to and 


Conn, 
tax, 


ax, j, f, m, 16 


Wi 7 S. F. of L., tax, jan to and incl 
on ai RS ene , . 
E. 4d, : 11680, tax, apr, ‘16, $15; f, $15; 
~ Dh, Wesctecsss 


7 * L. = Des Moines, Iowa, sup sats 
A., Waycross, Ga, sup 


T. & L. 
R. W. 14509, I. F., $17.75; sup, $3 
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Dillinger 





Pure Rye 
Whiskey 








Bottled in Bond—Ask for 











F. L. 15099, I. F., $2; sup, 50c 

B. W. 15073, I. F., $10.50; sup, $1 

A. W. 14811, tax, bal d, '15, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
a, 16, $8.47; f, $8.47; d f, $8.46; I. F., $6; 
R. F., $1; sup, $1.35 

W. P. 14905, tax, bal m, a, ‘16, $1.45; f, 
$1 45; d f, $1.45 

U. N. C. 6939, tax, may, '16, $11.75; f, $11.75; 


$2.50 


‘df, $11.75; I. F., 





S. t. Ge Brownsville, Pa, tax, july, ’15, to 
and incl june, ‘16 

c. 7. ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa, tax, oct, '15, to and 
incl sept, ‘16.. 

cS. & @ Gardner, Mass, tax, jan, to and 
fh, Ee 

F. L. 14257, tax, bal j, bal f, m, a, "16, $3.40; 
f, $3.40; d f, $3.40; I. F., $2.75; l-c assess 
to O. W. W., 34c 

F. L. 15119, sup 

I.S. & C. P. P. U. of N. A., tax, m, a, m, '16, 
$28.35; l-c assess to O. W. W., $12.60 

F. L. 14922, tax, bal f, bal m, a, "16, $1.30 
f, $1.30; d f, $1.30; I. F., $1.25; R. F., 25c 

A. a 14881, tax, bal o, ’ ‘pal j, bal f, bal m, 

"16, $1.80; f, $1.80; a f, $1.80 

Ww. “Dp 14370, tax, bal f, m, ‘16, 60c; f, 60c; 
d f, 60c 

H. H. D. 12889, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘15, bal j, 


m, "16, $2.65; f, $2.65; d f, $2.65; I. F 
$2: R. F., 25¢ 


M. 88, sup 


R. R. S. H. & L. 14551, tax, apr, "16, 45c; 
f, 45; d f, 45c 

G. W. 14367, tax, bal j, bal f, m, '16, $1.35; 
f, $1.35; d f, $1.35 

L. P 15072, I F 

L. P. 15072, I. F 

&. We Ge Russellville, Ark, tax, july, to and 
incl dec, ‘15 

M. W. W. 12674, tax, may, '16, $5.35; f, 
$5.35; d f, $5.35 

Maryland S. & D. of C. F. of L., tax, oct, "15, 


to and inci sept, '16 
L. U., Port Chester, 
to and incl may, ‘16 


N Y, tax, dec, "15, 


0 


wn 


NN S 
a 


16 05 
10 00 
5 00 





AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


A safe and palatable laxative for children 


Y checking wind colic and 
B correcting intestinal troubles 
common with children dur- 
ing the period of teething, helps to 





Absolutely non-narcotic 


Does not contain opium, morphine, nor any of their derivatives 


produce natural and healthy sleep. 
Soothes the fretting baby and there- 
by gives relief to the tired mother. 














WwW 


F 
I 
I 
I 


| 


M 


a 


L. U., Carbondale and vicinity, Pa, tax, 
july, ‘15, to and incl june, '16 

Cc. C. & S. W. 10875, tax, bal j, at £. bal m, 
a, 16, $18.70; f, $18.70; d f, $18.70; I. F.. 
$47.50; R. F., $2; sup, $3 

L. 15018, tax, mar, 16, $2.50; f, $2.50 
d f, $2.50 

R. & R. W. 14565, tax, bal o, bal n, ‘15, 
10c; f, 10c; d f, 10¢ 

L. 13048, tax, bal d, ‘14, 
bal j, bal f, m, '16, $4.35; ¥ 
R. F., 50c; sup, 4c 

H. 15102, I. F 


al.a, bal d, ‘15 
$43 5; df, $4.35; 


*. H. 15102, I. F 


& S. W. 15057. I. F 
S. 14805, tax, bal m, bal a 
f, $1.80; d f, $1.80; sup, 8c 
W. 8145, tax, may, ‘16, $ 
*.. 50c; sup, 4c 
3, tax, mar, ‘16, 
> 25c 


16, 
, tax, may, 
apr, 


bal m, a, 
F he 
F 


of U.S. & C., tax, j,f, m, acct a, 
, $98.92: l-c assess to O. W. W., $37.10 
 - Cc. D. & C. M. of A., tax, m, a, 16, 
l-c assess to O. W. W., $2 
‘s ip T. A. of A., l-c assess to O. W. W 
M. 15120, sup 
M. 15120, I. F 
B. 15020, I. F ; 
L. 12648, tax, bal j, bal £. balm, a, ‘16, 
$1.05; f, $1.05; d f, $1.€ m Be toe 
l-c assess to O. W. W., 12c 
L. 12916, tax, apr, '16, ‘Ge 
F., 50c 
. 14855, tax, may, '16, 45c; f, 


f, 45c; d f, 45c; 


. 13188, tax, apr, ’ 
F 


’ F 
Fie New Brunswick, N J, tax, m, 


& L. A., Bloomington, Ill, tax, jan, to 
and ma. june, ‘16 


_ y* Danville, Ill, tax, j, f, m, '16 


Cc 


M. V 


se» | 


RacmNRKONZooN 


of ot “McKeesport, Pa., tax, oct, "15, to 
and incl mar, '16 

’. C. T. C., Charleroi, Pa, tax, jan, to 
= incl june, '16 
ae S. F. of L., tax, feb, to and incl 
jal. 


oe ata. tax, bal mar, '16, 10c; f, 10c; 
d f, 10c. ; 


M. W. — sup 
M. 15122, 

M. 15122. T. F 
H. 15123, sup 
H. 15123, I. F., 
L. 15124, sup 


$41.25; sup, $1.25. 


. W. 15125, sup 


W. 15126, sup 


-» tax, apr, "16 
, tax, m, a, 16. 

13105, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n. 
15, bal j, bal f, m, °16, $8.70; f, 
f, $8.70; I. F., $2; R. F., $1.25 
Ss. 13105, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 
, $7; df, $7; 1. F., $2.50; R. F., 25c 
A. 14962, tax, apr, '16, 60c; f, 60c; 


d f, 


Ww. 
vo ee Oe oe 


$3 


4. 


*. L. 


¥ 
F 


c 
and incl mar, '16 


Cc. 


F 


& 


bal 
> 


anc 
R 


60c; l-c assess to O. W. W., 
tax, apr, 16, $ 5 
; I. F., $1.75 
14886, tax, mar, 
5c; I. F., $20 
14886, tax, apr, ’ 
3; I. F., $24.75 ‘ 
9480, tax, ms ay, °16, 35c; f, 3Sc; 
Allentown, Pa, sup 
& P. 15104, I. F 
G. & Tr. m.. etc., _— 7, tax, may, 'I¢ 
5; f, $4.35; d f, $4.3 
. 14670, tax, m., a, 16, $9.90; f, $9.90 
» $9.90; I. F., $2 
ta 
a 


i, bal f, bal m, a, ’l¢ 


$3.40; I. F., 50c 


& A. 14767, 
40; f, $3.40; d 
9608, sup 
15040, tax, "16, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
B. B. M. 1 87 tax, bal d, ‘15, bal j 
f, m, 16. $2; f, $2; d f, $2.... 

U., Jefferson City, Mo, tax, jan, t 
1 incl dec, '16 

7 & L. 14698, tax, apr, ‘16. $1.70: 


ar 
7 
? 


f, $1.70; d f, $1.70; I. F., $1.20 


A., 


Inc. 
of 
inc 
L.. 


4 
to 
of 


incl june, ‘16 
> B 


Bradtord, Pa, tax, oct, "15, to and 
1 sept, '16.. ‘ 

L. » Kankakee, Ill, tax, feb, '15, to and 
| jan, "16 

U., Gloucester, Mass, tax, july, "15, t 


U., Lexington, Mo, tax, f, m, a, "16 
U.. Manchester, N. H., tax, nov, ’15 
and incl oct, '16 . . 
L., Fort Wayne, Ind, tax, jan, to and 
13013, tax, bal j, + f, m, 16, $2.35 


» $2.35; d f, $2.35; I . $1.25; sup, 4c 


5. W. 


11095, tax, mar, 16 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
11095, tax, apr, '16, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
- of M., tax, are "ES... 
tax, j, f, '16 
I Ff 
ies y Tex, sup 
:¢ S. S. 15091, I. F. 
14688, tax, mar, 
$2.95 
14688, tax, apr, 
, $2.95 
14688, tax, may, 


, $2.95 
7. 15089, 1. F 


7. 14609, tax, bal d, 


15, bal j, bal f, bal m 
eg $6.75; f, $6.75; d f, $6.75; R. F., $2.50 
Fort Edward, N Y, tax, june, to and 


imei pe, 16 


2 208s 


“ian 


Hudson, N Y, tax, jan, to and inc! 
16 6 
14623, tax, ‘apr, 16, $2.60 
. 2 ¢, "$2. .60 * . 
9066, tax, apr, ‘16, $1.10; f, $1.10; 


f $1. 10.. 


. 14538, tax, apr, "16, 75e; f, 75e; df, 7 
$1.50 


oie N : tax, j. f, m, ae 
tax, may, 16. $150; l-c assess 


5; f, 
$6.2 25 .s F., 75¢ 
Mitac Mass, tax. jan, “to and incl 


ax, bal ©, bal n, bal d, 14, bal ‘ij. 
; df, 20c; sup, 4c 
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. & P. 14931, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, bal j, bal f, 

bal m, a, ’16, $2.70; f, $2.70; df, $2.70 
. F. W. 15049, I. F.. 

”. 14470, tax, mar, 16, ; f, 75e; df, 75c 

. 14954, tax, m, a, m, ne $1. 50; f, $1.50; 

f, a 50. 

. & E.R. E. of A. tax, a, m, 
we ‘of N. A.,’14, l-c assess to O. W. Ww. 
. W. of A. tax, m, a, m, 16 
, Hartford, Conn, tax, jan, to and incl 


& R. F.H., etc, 80, tax, m, a, ‘m, 16 
"sos: 1 $1.05: df, $1.05. : omen 
C. L. U., Havre, Mont, tax, jan, '15, to and incl 
ame 16... oie 
. & L. C., Port Huron, Mich, tax, sept, '15, to 

= incl feb, "16 

L. A.C.;C. L.C., Les Angeles, Cal, tax, nov, 
"15, to and incl oct, "16 

A. W. 15027, "16, $5.05; f, $5.05; df, 
$5.05; ; 

C.L. U. ' Coffeyville, Kans, tax, aug, 15, to and 
incl july, "16. 

C. F. of L., Columbus, Ohio, tax, nov, ’15, to 
and incl apr, '16 

Cc. L. U., Perth Amboy and vicinity, N. J, tax, 
july, ’ 15, to and incl mar, '16 

7. — Collinsville, Ili, tax, nov, ’15, to and incl 


16 
Cc. vr U., Philadelphia, Pa, tax, oct, ’15, to and 
incl mar, : 
F. H. 15102, I. F.. 
A. W. 14817, tax, bal j, bal f, bal, m, a, 16 
$3.80; f, $3.80; d f, $3.80 I. F., $1; acct, R. 
» 45¢ 


y A s: 12046, tax, apr, 16, $8.25; ft $8.25; d f, 
$8.25; I. F., 50 


‘ 1. 
T. 3. 13015, tax, o, n, d, “15, i, "16, $3.60; f, 
.60; d f , $3.60... 


— 2 14912, tax, bal 
‘bal j, bal f, bal m, a, '16, $2.10; f, $2. 10; df 
$2.10; R. F., $1; sup, 50c.. 
S. D. 8662, tax, a, m, "16, $6; f, $6; d f, $6.. 
Ss. D. _ tax, f, m, '16, $5.65; f, $5.65; df, 


$5.65 

W. B. M. & H. 15023, ae apr, '16, $4.95; f, 
$4.95; d f, $4.95; I. F., $19.75.. 

F. L. 12985, tax, bal d, ris bal j, bal f, m, '16, 
$22.65; f, $22.65, d f, $22.65; R. F., $3.25; 


sup, $8. . cents 
A. T. W. 14852, tax, bal d, ‘15, ‘bal j, m, a, '16, 
$8.15; f, $8.15; df, $8.15;1. F., $31; sup, 50c 


29.4 T. & L. A., Canton, IIl, sup 


Cc. W. 15130, sup. 
T. W. 15131, sup... 
_& A § e ae 
E. I. 15132, s 
- L. 15133, sup.... 
. W. 14823, R. F. 
% W. 14823, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, ’ 
60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c; I. F., 75c; Fite. 
14823, tax, boty bal f, oh bal a, ’16, 
“40c; f, 400; df, 4 get ttg ae tng 
14823, tax, bali, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
‘Goc; f, 6be; df, 6c: LF, 75¢; RF. 78c. 
>. S. of A. L. O. of A., tax, apr, °16........ 
of M. of W. E., tax, j, f, m, a, ’16... 
.I. P. A., tax, apr, '16 ‘ 
. B. A. of the U.S. & C., tax, may, ’ 
. A. of N. A., tax, m, a, m, 16 
a S. F. of L., tax, j, f, m, "16 
L. U., Charleston, W Va, tax, july, 
‘and incl june, '16 
Y cenmapeny Pa, tax, jan to and incl 


“m C. ‘Boise, Idaho, tax, dec, ’15, to and 


be 


. L. U., Lancaster, N Y, tax, aug, 15, to and 
‘incl jan, , 


29. 


BO 


C. L. U., Newport News, Va, tax, aug, ‘15, to 
and incl jan, '16 
. C., Marion, Ill, tax, j, f, m, '16 
. L. U., Brockton, Mass, tax, jan to and incl 
“— 16 “és 
C.L. U , Montgomery, Ala, tax, j, f, m. 16 
Cc Pe U. rr. Ohio, tax, feb, to and incl 
july, 

T. &l.. c. Hamilton, Ont, Can, tam, Jon to and 
incl dec, '16 . - 6a 
Cc. L. U., Manitowoc, Wis, tax, jan to and 
incl dec, '16 : 
Utah S. F. of L., tax, dec, ’15, to and incl 

nov, '16.. : 
F. L. 15078, I. F., $6.75; sup, $3.50 
F. Ye a E. 14687, tax, mar, '16, 40c; f, 40c; 


df,4 

FC ‘St LE. 5 Sr | tax, apr, "16, 40c; f, bees 

N. L. fais ‘sup 

J. P. 10367, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 16, $6.7 20; 
f, — d f, $6.70; 1-c assess to O. W. 


F. - 14342, tax, bal o, bal n, 14, bald, "15, bal 
o Nae S ae 16, $351, $9;4 f $3; RA, $1; 
sup, 5 

R. R. i. & L. 14427, tax, apr, 16, $1.20; f, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 

F. L. 1028, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '16, 75c; f, 75c; 
d 

S. T., ete., 14491, tax, apr, "16, 55c:; f, 55e; d f, 


55c¢ 
B. S. 14842, tax, on an bal a, m, ’16, $1. 35; f, 
$1.35; df, $1. 
W. C. 14841, — bal a, '16, 40c; f, 40c; ‘df, 
40c; I. F., $1.25... 
G. vai se mar, "16, 90c; f, 90c; ‘df, 90¢; 
75 


F. 


bt 
we oter 


"G. B. 14563, tax, may, "16, 65c; f, 
oH , 5c; 1-c assess to O W. W., 13e.... 
, sup 


~~, 
wn 


. M., sup _— 
f 14519" tax, m, a, m, "16, $1.65; 
5 <kees 


mao 
ROM 


gr 
Pot st at 
p xo ~ 
"s cn 

“oO 

et 


590, tax, bal j om f bal m, a, ‘16, 
: f, $6.50; d f, $6.50: F., $8.75; sup, 


OOss308 
Reser 


N 
wn 


W. 14590, l-c assess to O. W. W. 

aker & Taylor Co., N Y C, sup 

I. N. M. 7073, x 4 

Os W. U. of U. & C., tax, bal mar, "16 
. F. of P.O. C., Scone w.w 

W. F. of M.., 7. mar, '16 

C. M. & E. T & H.I. U., tax, a, m, ’16 

©. a Wa iteuapert. R I, tax, apr, "15, to and 
incl mar, '16 Lena 

yt Johnston City, Til, tax, june, "15, to and 
incl may, 

R. & R. W. 15053, tax, may, 16, $1.40; f, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40; I. F., $1.75; sup, 50c.... 

T. & L. A., Breese, Ill, tax, m, a, m, '16 

>. L. U., Holyoke, Mass, tax, aug, '15, to and 
incl apr, '16..... ae 

. F. 15134, sup... 

. F. 15134, I. F. 

. 15137, sup 


Zr 


amr w 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 
invalids, and ~~ 
peptics 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @® CARNRICK 


42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Zymocide— 


A Colorless, Non- 
poisonous, Liquid 











R. W. 15135, sup 
R. W. 15135, I. F 
F. L. 15138, sup 
C. M. H. 15136, sup 
- . H. 15136, 1. FP. 
U . Chippews a Falls, Wis, sup.. 

P&L Cc Corpus Christi, Tex, tax, aug, "15, 
to and incl jan, "16 
T. & L. C., Fort Smith, 

and incl mar, 16 ; 
>. L. U., Augusta, Ge ardener & Hallowell, Me, 
tax, jan. to my incl june, '16..... 
me & L. Billings, Mont, tax, jan, to 
and incl june, +i 
T. & L.C., Sheridan Co., 
Cc. L. U., Lawrence, Mass, tax, aug, 
incl july, : 
S. B. T. & L. C., Butte, Mont, tax, nov, 
and incl — 16 = 
T. = Herrin, Ill, tax, "july to and incl dec, "15 
» Joplin, Mo, tax, july, '16, to and incl 


Ark, tax, oct, "15 to 


Wyo, tax, o, n,d,’15.. 
15, to and 


“15, to 


* Huntington, W Va, tax, jan, to 
‘and incl dec, 


T. & L. A., Ry Ill, tax, jan, to and incl 


june, '16 
H. S. 14543, l-c assess to O. W. W. 
J. W. 15000, tax, aw ae anaes f, $42.70; 
df, $42.70; 1. F., 
C.F 37 S. 8156, tax, "bai bal f, m, '16, 


. df, $17. 

, tax, in 16, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 
M. 14980, tax, apr, '16, ‘$5. SS; f, 
$5.55 
2, tax, ma 16, $34.65; f, $34.65; 
“a a Fa s 


$17. 15; 


a 


maak 
tn 


15; 
711 
.&C. 
df, 
33 


thy 


“Tis 


Gq 
2 


wre 


"16, 40c; f, 40c; df, 


O 
eae 


-&L. 14838, tax, » paalienry $3. 35; f $3. 35; 
, $3.35; 1. F., 75¢ 

. 14265 , tax, apr, 16, $1.40; f, $1.40; df, 
; I. F.,; 50c 


: 2 
= 
foal 


Kd 
oS 
wv 
a 
<7 Bi 
= 
S 


*16, 45c, f, 45c; df, 45c 
70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c 
16, $1. 75; t, $1.75; 


ry 
a> 


5006, ‘tax, mar, 
- 14697, tax, a, m, "16, 
. 15064, tax, may, 


75. 

'P. E. ‘9003, tax, My . 

;d dy $1.45; tm 
ten, 


wh 


a 


1 > OVD w 
Den 


ay lay, 


fe) 
eo wh 
reer 


16 
14367, tax, bal f, bal m, a, "16, $1.20; f, 
$1. 20; d f, $1.20; 1-c assess to O. W. W., 28c. 
G. W. 14367, 1- c hatters assess. .... 
C. W. 15112, 
F. & C. M. E. 
f, 35c. 
. 14967, 


14086. tax, apr, 16, 35c; f, 35c; 


-" 


£ 


tax, apr, '16, $4.20; f, $4.20; df, 


“yy 


soars 


3 SO OPPRP 
rpes 


. ax, ‘bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, ’ 

bal j, bal f, m 16, $1.50; f, $1. 50; df, $1. 50: 
I. F., 25c; R. F., 25c 

Frank Morrison, secy, Wash, D C, Ist refd to 
defense fund on loan for A F of L, office bldg 


m 


$10 
10 
10 
10 
11 


5 


5 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 


COMM 


an 


4 
on 


. Organizing expenses 


. Organizing expenses: 


. Stamps: 


YS. 1. & G. W. W. 10943, sup 
F. & C. M. E. 14829, sup 
. F. T. S. 8156, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
‘1S, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, °16, $25.10; f, 
$25.10; d f, $25.10; R. F., 
Small supplies 
Advertisements, 
Subscriptions, 
Premiums on bonds. . . 


$1.50 


Am Feb. 


Total. 


$2°00 
50 


76 80 
* 3 69 
2,021 92 
103 27 
395 45 


- $101,981 11 


EXPENSES 

May, 1916, rent, ES Hege 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton, $108. 25; 
Grant Hamilton, $71.15. 

Printing Weekly News Letter of apr 29, 16, 
The Washington Herald ‘ 

1 gear for typ K wrapper cutter, $1. 50: postage 
& ins, 10c; 100 white tabs, 25c; 2 l-inch blue 
ribbons, $1; 4 ribbons, $2; 2,000 plates 
blanked, $2: 6,000 blanked plates, $33; 100 
white tabs, 25c; 2 impression pads, 50c; 4 rib- 
bons, $2; 2,000 blanked plates, $11.00; 2,300 
plates blanked, $2.30; 8 type B cabinets, 
$52; 72 filing drawers, $36; 500 plates 
blanked, 50c; 2 blue ribbons, $1; 1,000 
blanked plates, $5.50; blanking 1, 100 plates, 
$1.10; $152; less 2%, $3.04; Montague 
Mailing Mach co 

Supplies: 12 rolls manila paper, $10.29; 
stencils, $3.50; 2 rolls manila paper, $1.80; 
2 cans mimeo ink, $6.50; 10 rolls manila 
paper, $24.84; R P Andrews Paper co 

Engrossing charters, W Duncan 

44 rolls of paper, Smith-Dixon co 

Printing Weekly News Letter of apr 22, 
The Washington Herald 

Binding | vol proceedings in cloth, $1; binding 
1 vol proceedings in leather, $1.25; binding 
24 reports, $24; A Zichtl & co 

Expressage, Wells Fargo & co, express. 

Organizing expenses ( l-c assess to O.W. W.): P 

Duffy, $77.11; H F Hilfers, $53.60; W Col- 
lins, $45.60 

Organizing expenses: T F Mc Mahon, $46. 70; 
J Tafelski, $67.94; P J Smith, $76.59; 
J Novok, $37.60; T H Flynn, $78.12: 
S Sontheimer, $79.59; J M Richie, $31.70; 
A Marks, $30.50; H Frayne, $161.85; A Wil- 
son, $28.80; J E Smith, $29.30; J L Lewis, 
$93.94; J L Lewis, $109.79; H L. Ejichel- 
berger, $68.90; A Goode, $32.85; E T 
Flood, $63.50. 

(1-c assess to O. W. W.): 
J E Roach, $79.34; M Scully, $91.08 
Organizing expenses: H Streifler, $69.03; J : 
Flett, $76.91; F H McCarthy, $61.43; J D 
Chubbuck, $57.28; C Wyatt, $69.04; C P 
Taylor, $69.87; W F Kavanaugh, $20...... 

Money received and not receipted for, bottlers 
and carbonators 10301 

C O Young, $65.75; 

i) es tina ae peek eee eae 0 

300 3-c, $9; 300 4-c, $12; 300 5-c, 
$15; 300 6-c, $18; 300 8-c, $24; 300 10-c, 
$30; P Odept 

Salary, office employes, week ending may 6, ’16: 
J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, 
$30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles (2 days 
vacation), $26; D L Bradley, $18; F L 
Faber, $19; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, 
(3 2-7 days), $11.31; W H Howlin, $25;A E 
Hawkins, $18; G A Boswell, $18; R S 
Thomas, $16; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
$16; C R Breneman, $18; W von Ezdorf, 
$21.43; F E Waggaman, $16; M M Connell, 
$21.04; E C Howard, $22.07; S B Woolls, 


148 96 


46 93 
41 00 
156 97 
33 00 


26 25 
50 92 


176 31 


1,037 67 


170 42 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





Bricklayers’ Scaffolds 
Plasterers’ Scaffolds 
Stuccoers’ Scaffolds 


EVANSVILLE 8 


Carpenters’ Scaffolds 
Shinglers’ Scaffolds 
Painters’ Scaffolds 


INDIANA 


THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. 


Manufacturers of —————_—_-__———_ 


“TROUBLE- SAVERS’’ 

















5. 


8. 


$20; E J Tracy, $17.63; H K Myer 
G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, 
Coates, $13; L von Kreuter, 
Cecil, $15; J McDonald, $12; E 
worth, $16; H H a. $16; 
$11; F A Manning, $11; . Young, $15; 
P Chamberlain, $11;C R Gilbert $11; AE 
Rush, $11; E B Kane, $11; M Covert, $11; 
F M Sears, $11; E F Lollo, $11; F W Dodge, 
$10; S M Warren, $11; B Manuel, $10; B E 
Gorman, $16.39; R M Purcell (5 2-7 days), 
$13.21; G Mills, $10; E C Rodier (5 5-7 
days), $9.63; AE Bostick (5% days), $13.58; 
A Garvey, $15; F M Leggett (5 5-7 days), 
otek C’R Adams, $19.76; C A Marks, 
; LH Nielsen, $10; R M Clark, $17.15; 
M ‘Schwier (3 days), $7.50; M M Mce- 
Grath (4 days), $9.64.... : : . 
Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53 ‘50; G 
Hamilton, $74.90. . 
Fee as delegate from the American Federation 
of Labor to the Natl Conservation Congress 
Organizing expenses: J P Holland, $15; C P 
sage $68.07; J B Dale, $32.50; J G Brown, 
$50. 
Pe. expenses (1-c assess to O. W. W. ), 
it 


Refund of overpayment ‘of o, n, d, "15, ‘tax, 
federal ldbor 14812, A Figueroa nas 

Organizing expenses, C Aviles 

Salary, week ending may 6, '16, F C Thorne. . 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Organizing ge > Huggins, $43.97; C E 
Barlebaugh, ; 

Refund of Senkananias of jan, "16, tax, bottle 
sealing operatives 14719, U S G Grason.. 
Supplies: 4 qr no. 860 stencils, $14; 1 roll manila 
paper, $2.45; 1 typewriter ribbon, 75c; R P 
Andrews Paper co. 

Printing Weekly News Letter of may 6, 
The Washington Herald 7 

Organizing expenses, E L Emmert : 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. 

M Kelleher, $35.11; W Collins, $46 

Organizing expenses: H L Eichelberger, $60. 43; 
J Tafelski, $93.37; J M Richie, $31.97; M 
Miller, $8.58; A Wilson, $39.38; E T Flood, 
$78.95 et 

Salary, office employe, week ending may 6, 16, 
M Webster...... as 

Organizing aca J E Smith, $29.65; P J 
Smith, $78 J Novok, $37.70; A Goode, 
$30.40; H Serctlier, $63.46; F H McCarthy, 
$68.96; T H Flynn, $71.30; A Marks, $30; H 
Frayne, $128.25; D Coutts, $10 

Refund of overpayment of d, '15, j, f, , tax, 
crane followers 14437, N J Henkel 

Printing: 12,000, 2-c stamped envelopes, $15; 
10,000 applications for membership, $20; 
10,000 aims and objects, $17.50; 1,000 
traveling cards, $4.50; corrections and proofs 
of organizations, $15.95; corrections and proofs 
of organizers, $13.20; 10,000 greetings, $30; 
2 plates, $1.14; The Trades Unionist. 

Binding, San Francisco proceedings, A Zichtl 
& co.. 

Organizing expenses, J B Falvey 

Organizing expenses, l-c assess to O. W. WwW. 
H F Hilfers...... 

Organizing expenses: S Sontheimer, $64. 88; 
Iglesias, $57.50; J A Flett, $60.40; T F te. 
McMahon, $43.05; C Wyatt, $53.40 

Expenses, W: ash, D C, to Phila, Pa, & return 
epr 27-28, '16, R L Guard 


. Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W. 23 


J E Roach, $81.28; P F Duffy, $91.71; 
Scully, $64.22 

Organizing expenses: J L, Lewis, $79.23; J D 
Chubbuck, $80.80; C O Young, $65. 75; 
J C Clark, $30; W H Taylor, $10 


11 


. Stamps: 2,500 2-c, $50; 1,500 [l-c, $15; 500 


4-c, $20; P O dept 
Salary, week ending may 13, 16, F C Thorne 
Salary, office employes, week ending may 13, '16: 
J Kelly, 35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; 
I M Rodier (1 day vacation), $18; I M 
Lauber, me W H Howlin, $25; A E Haw- 
kins, $18; A Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, 
$16; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, $18; F K 
Carr, $16; C R Breneman, $18; W von 
Ezdorf, $21.43; F E Waggaman, $16; M M 
Connell, $21.04; E C Howard, $21.86; S B 
Woolls, $20; E J Tracy, $17;H K Myers, 
$19.43; G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; 
M R Ford, $16; M M Coates, $13; L Von 
Kreuter, $12; A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, 
$12; E R_ Illingworth, $16; H H Ruebsam, 
$20.24; E Hart, $11; F A Manning, $11; V L 
Young, $15; L P Chamberlain, $11; C R 
Gilbert, $11; A E Rush, $11; E B Kane, 
$11; M Covert, $11; F M Sears, $il; E F 
Lollo, $11; F W Dodge, $10; S M Warren, 
$11; B Manuel, $10; B E Gorman, $16; R M 
Purcelly $15; G Mills, $10; E C Rodier (3% 
days vacation), $10.83; A E Bostick, $15; 
A Garvey, $15; F M Leggett, $15; C 
Adams, $16.29; C A Marks, $15.71; 
Nielsen, $10; R W Clarke, $14; 
Schwier, $18.13; M McGrath, $15 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $33; C P Tay- 
lor, $67.15; J G Brown, $62.06; F D O’Brien, 
> 


Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $57; G 
Hamilton, $94.60; J P Egan, $53.50. 

Refund of sompayenens of I. F. for F. L. 12985, 
M Partelow. . 

Organizing expenses: J Fitzpatrick, "$324. 12; 
W Wycis, $44.94; F Reilly, $53.3 

Refund of overpayment of j, f, '16, tax, agric -ul- 
tural workers 14811, R San Gregorics... 


. Refund of first charter fee received from lead 


burners (15052), Copperhill, Tenn baa 
Refund of j, f, m, a, m, j,’13, tax, from trades and 
labor assembly, Phila, Ohio, T. H. Darst. 
Translation, L Von Kreuter. . i cn 
Money received and not ~ aoral ‘for, pipe 
caulkers and repairers 11465 


. Organizing expenses, J O W alsh. 
. Stamps: 25,150 l-c, P O dep 


Organizing expenses (1-c assess 100. W.W » Ww 
Collins... .. 

Organizing expenses: J Tafelski, $69.56; 
Kichelberger, $59.50; F H McC arthy, $69. yf 
A Goode, $36; S Sontheimer, $63.44; J MN 
Richie, $33.69; H_ Streifler, $67.58; J n 
Flett, $56.95; P J Smith, $68.70; J L Lewis, 
$101.29; J Novok, $40.50; F Reilly, $27.78; 
E T Flood, $66.30; J E Smith, $29.10; T H 
Flynn, $84.66; A Marks, $33; H Frayne, 
$116.91; C Wyatt, $40.07; S Iglesias, $48; 
L B Travers, $20.50; J Fischer, $86.30; W 
Herman, $2 

Organizing expenses (1-c assess to O. W. Ww. )s 
J E Roach, $82.79; H F Hilfers, $57.17. 

Refund of overpayment of I. F., F. L. 11617, 
J Deans... 

Organizing expenses, T P Taylor... 

Attorney fees for collection of Am FrEp con- 
tracts, H W Wheatley. al 

Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable co... 

Hauling Am Fep, mail, J Hutchinson. 

Ice, T J Nash 

Fire insurance on office furniture and fixtures, 


i 


Repairing clock, AO Hutterly 

Attorney fees for collection of Am Frp con- 
tracts, H W Wheatley 

Organizing expenses (1l-c assess to O. W. W. ), 


$85 00 
35 00 
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‘‘Bond Your Officers 
and Employes’”’ 


Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 


Agents Everywhere 


or Write Home Office 


Home Office: BALTIMORE 































































16. 


18. 


. Legislative expenses, A E Holder. . 


> Messenger service, FW Dodge 


P J Duffy 
Organizing expenses: 
McMahon, $45.70 
Lettering charters, F E Warren 
Organizing expenses, J D Chubbuck 
100 white cards, 21c; 1,000 white cards, $1.75; 
100 white cards, 38c; Library Bureau. 
Clippings, Natl Press Intl co.. 
Telegrams, Western U. Tel co... ; 
Expressage, Wells Fargo & co express 


A Wilson, $29.20; T F 


. Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 


M Kelleher 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $73.7 7$;C P 
Taylor, $66.01; S Smyth, $21; C Huggins, 
RE rr 
Refund of ov erpayment of mar, "16, tax, ladies 
straw hat workers 14996, A E McKenzie akan 
Refund of overpayment of feb, '16, tax, R R 
freight handlers 14850, F Keefe. 
Copeiing, suena: J J Sheehan, $20; CB 
Mills, 
que a ‘J 'B Dale 
Copeninas expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
M Scully.... 
Legislative expenses: G Hamilton, $57; 
Egan, $53.50.... ‘ 
Salary,week ending may 20, ’16, F C Thorne 
Salary, office employes, week ending may 20, 
16: J T Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
26; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $23.52; 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H 
Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $18; G A Bos- 
well, $18; R S Thomas, $16; M Webster, 
$20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $16; W von 
Ezdorf, $21; F E Waggaman. $16; M M 
Connell, $17.80; E C Howard, $18.86; S B 
Woolls, $27.63; E J Tracy, $17; H K Myers, 
$17; G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15.27; 
M R Ford, $16; M M Coates, $15.64; L Von 
Kreuter, $12; A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, 
$15.07; E R Illingworth (5% days), $14.67; 
H H Ruebsam, $17; E Hart, $11; F A Man- 
ning, $13.03; V L Young, $15; L P Chamber- 
lain, $13.39; C R Gilbert, $17.09; A E Rush, 
$11; E B Kane, $13.88; M Covert, $13.16; 
F M Sears, $13.62; E F Lollo, $14.40; F W 
Dodge, $10; S M Warren, $11; B Manuel, 
$14.52; B E Gorman, $16; R M Purcell, 
$15; G E Mills, $10; A E Bostick, $15; 
A Garvey, $15; F M Leggett, $15; C R 
Adams, $16; C A Marks, $15; L H Nielsen, 
$10; R W Clark, $17.23; R M Schwier, $15; 
M McGrath, $15; S Wilson, $10.36; J T 
Schram, $15. . 
Expenses, Wash, 'D C, to N ¥ and return at- 
tending conference with officers of the 


ladies garment workers, may 16, ‘16, to 
may 18, '16, Frank Morrison, secy...... 
Refund of overpayment of feb, ‘16, tax, 


elevator conductors and starters 14611, J B 
Van Boskirk 
Organizing expenses, JE 


3 Toone 


Organizing expenses: E Gardner, 
Brown, $61.85; A J Sample, =.° : 
Refund of overpayment of I. F., civil eng. and 
surveyors assts asso 14919, G W Brunk- 
horst.. 


Commissions on advertising contracts for feb, 
Salary, ‘office ‘ employes, ‘week ending ‘may 20, 
16, C R Breneman 0 él bineiness 
Commissions on advertising contracts for mar, 
, » 
16, $7.50; 
Merchants’ 


Storage from j jan 20, 16, to mar 20, 
freight and drayage, $86.47; 
Transfer and Storage co 


101 


w 


1,694 
18 
1,745 


93 


50 
00 


30 


20. 


27 


24. 





Printing “ copies of Weekly News Letter of 
may 13, '16, The Washington Herald 

Printing Weekly News Letter of May 20, 16, 
The Washington Herald : 

~~ - printing Weekly News Letter of may 6, 

6, The Washington Herald 

oe. Lansburgh & Bro 

Printing constitutions, J P Dunn & Bro 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 

Printing: 3,000 receipts, $18.25; 500 addi- 
tional reports, $2.75; killed circular, $1.50; 
6,000 additional reports, $12.75; 10,000 letter 
heads, $25; IF & R F stamps, $7.20; 1,000 
bond renewal, $7.75; 1,500 monthly reports, 
$14.75; 400 monthly reports, $12.25; 3,000 
letter heads, $7; 350 repair tocontract blanks, 
$1.50; binding 2 vol rec and labels for same, 
$2.25; 6,100 circulars, $40.25; 10,000 letter 
heads, $25; 500 circulars, $14. 50; 500 circu- 
lars, $14. 50; 500 circulars, $14. ‘50; 10,000 
letter heads, $31.50; 6,000 checks, $75; 3,000 
checks, $45; 2,800 circulars, $13; 1,000 re- 
ceipt blanks, $4.75; 3,000 letter heads, $7; 
4,000 2 sheet circulars, $27.75; The Law 
Reporter Printing co. . delat acc tr aiita alsin 

Printing: 10,000 folders, $38.75; 200 letter 
heads, $2.25; 100 voting blanks, $1.50; 1,000 
circulars, $6: 1,500 monthly reports, $14.75; 
6,000 additional monthly reports, $12.75; 
setting heads for Weekly News Letter, $1.50; 
10,000 letter heads, $25; oe letter heads, 


$31.50; 200 circulars, $9.25; typ ribbon, 
$1; binding 1 vol of receipts a abels for 
same, $1.50; 5,000 blanks, $19.50; 400 


monthly reports, $12.25; 500 additional 
monthly am, $2.75; The Law Reporter 
Printing 
Stamps: "S000 l-c, $50; 
4-c, $16; P O dept. . 
Organizing expenses: S Sontheimer, $68. 24; c 
Wyatt, $50.03; J M Richie, $34.20; F H 
McCarthy, $60.35; H Frayne, $113.08; ET 
Flood, $64.70; A Marks, $32; A Wilson, 
$29.25; J E Smith, $29.20; W Herman, $25: 
J L Lewis, $76.35; A Goode, $35; H L 
oral $67.85; T F McMahon, 


‘1,000 2-c, $20; "400 


res, expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W. ): 
P F Duffy, $63.34; W Collins, $46. . 

euesinan expenses: J F Bollwark, $35.75; 
H Streifler, $73.02 

Refund of overpayment of mar, ’16, tax, axle 
workers 14943, E -W Gallenkamp.... 


. Expenses for may, '16, Saml Gompers, pres. 


On F tik expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
Organizing expenses: ‘C Doerr, $36; . ‘A Flett, 
$62.2 20; L. B Travers, $20; S Iglesias, $57.50; 
P J Smith, $80;TH Flynn, $74.85; J Novok, 
$42.50; F Reilly, $25.40; J T Bollwark, 
$56.64; J Tafelski, $76.61. 
Refund of amount’ forwarded for duplicate 
charter and seal, J J Cunningham........ 
Refund of overpayment of I. F., city firemens 
asso 14970,G Brown 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to ‘0. W. W.) 
te a a, Oalaere a nk abe nine nigh xe ie 
Organizing expenses: CO Young, $76. 10;J] D 
Chubbuck, $58.77; C Huggins, $32. 
Translation, Berlitz School of Languages.... 
Organizing expenses: G H Wrenn, $20; Wm 
C O’Rourke, $20...... 
Refund of overpayment of feb, '16, tax, court 
reporters federation 14171, G H Harte.. 
Refund of Saree of mar, 16, tax, federal 
labor 14781, C C Dane............... 
Copetaas expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W. ): 
J E Roach, $80.88; M Scully, $73.60 
Organizing expenses, J G Brown, $57. 63; J T 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Windell, $16.30 

Salary, office employes, weeking ending may 
ai, 2: @ se M Webster, $17.75; week 
ending june 3,'16: (vacation) M Webster, 

> 

One months salary, Sam’l Gompers, pres. 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy. . 

Salary, office employes, week ending may 27, 
"16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H 
Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $21.44; G A 
Boswell, $18; J. S Thomas, $16.86; M 
Webster, $20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
$16; CR Breneman, $18; W von Ezdorf, 
$18.64; F E Waggaman, $16; M M Connell, 
$20.23; M M Connell (week ending june 3, 
"16, vacation), $17; E C Howard, $18; S B 
Woolls, $25.71; E J Tracy, $17; H K Myers, 
$17; G P Boswell (5'% days), $13.75; M J 
Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, $16; M M Coates, 
$16.57; L. von Kreuter, $16.30; A D Cecil, 
$15; J McDonald, $15.30; E R Illingworth, 
$16; H H Ruebsam, $17; E Hart, $13.49; 
F A Manning, $12.83; V L Young, $15; 
L P Chamberlain, $12.83; C R Gilbert, 
$15.13; A E Rush, $11; E B Kane, $13.02; 
M Covert, $12.83; F M Sears, $12.83; E 
F Lollo, $13.36; F W Dodge, $10; S M 
Warren, $11; B Manual, $10; B E Gorman, 
$19.72; R M Purcell, $15; G Mills, $10; 
A E Bostick, $16.34; A Garvey, $15; F M 
Leggett, $11.25; C R Adams, $17; C A 
Marks, $15.27; L H Nielsen, $10; R W 
Clark, $14; R M Schwier, $15; M Mc- 
Grath, $15; J T Schram, $15; H W Sizer, 
S Wilson, $11.67; J McDonnell, 

werd eiueesiannhsiedeenesewieens 

Organizing expenses, J B Dale 

Money received and not receipted for, federal 
labor 14374....... Janes 

Organizing expenses, C P Taylor 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

Legislative expenses, J P Egan 

Salary, week ending may 27, '16, F © Thorne 

Organizing expenses, C W Rich 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Supplies: 1 S P purple record ribbon, 65c; 3 
pkges scratch pads, $1.50; 2 bot mucilage, 
10c; 1 gross L, L, stenog note books, $7.20; 
1 piece Wizard gum, 25c; 2 bot Higgins 
ink, 50c; 24 stenog note books, $1.20; 100 
blue guide cards, $1; 100 scratch pads, $5; 
40 manila envelopes. $1.20; 1 box bands, 
65c; 2,000 sheets parafine paper, $4.25; 2 
check stub holders, 50c; 1 special made 
L L binder and lettering, $10.25; 2,700 
special cut blotters, $9; 1 brush, 10c; 1 roll 
wrapping paper, $5.50; 12 boxes purple 
carbon paper, $30; 6 ink eradicators, $1.25; 
12 Tosco ribbons. $7.50; 24 green blotters, 
$2; 1,000 interleaves for copy book, $3.60; 
4 pkges manila second sheets, $3; 3 qts 
mucilage, $3; 3 qts Library paste, $3; 3 
16 inch rubber rulers, $2.25; 1 pen holder, 
5c; 5 boxes Hotchkiss staples, $1.25; 
dater, 25c; 1 bottle Higgins ink, 25c; 6 
duplicate order books, 90c; 1 bot Le Pages 
glue, 10c; 2 pen holders, 10c; 1 gross 
pencils, $4.50; 1 roll special Kraft paper, 
$10.50; % gross pencils, $2.25; 2 cap size 
transfer cases, $4.40; 1 bot Le Pages glue, 
10c; 12 pads, $1; 6 ink eradicators, $1.25; 
2 cleaning erasers, 70c; 1 Boston sharpener, 
$2.50; 500 blue guide cards, $3; 8 boxes 
rubberbands, $5; 2 gross pens, $2; 1 qt 
carmine ink, $1.90; 3 jars paste, $3; 
6 cleaning brushes, 90c; 12 boxes purple 
carbon, $30; 25 letter copying books, $55; 
Typewriter and Office Supply co 

Refund of overpayment of feb, ‘16, tax, 
office employes association 12755, F Hunt 

Organizing expenses: F W ee, $9.52; 
D Kreyling, $14.12.. a heath aiveldite ints 

Refund of overpayment of I. F., federal labor 
14914, G Stratton EE ers ee 

Fee, money order, 78c; newspapers and maga- 
zine, $2.83; matches, 40c; messenger service, 
70c; alcohol, 65c; benzine, 30c; Congressional 
records, $2.85 ; hauling and drayage, $5.90; 
freight and expressage, $5.56; key, 35e; 
one book on Trades Unionism, 75c; 
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NantasKet Beach Steamboat Co. 





The Exclusive and Pre-eminent Harbor Sail to 


NANTASKET BEACH 
An all Day Sail to 


PLYMOUTH 


America’s Historic Spot and the scene of 
New England Romance. 








All Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf, Boston 














THE SANITARY “‘O.K."* ERASER 

ncludes an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber CLEAN, FIRM and KEEN-EDGED; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are made, 
one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight pressure, 
clean Rubber is fed down until used. 

Price 10¢. New Rubbers 5¢ each. 

All Stationers. 

By mail 2¢ extra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 
THE O. K. MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Makers of the famous Washburne “‘O. K."’ Paper 

Fasteners. 











27. car tickets, $12.75; J E Giles $33 
Organizing expenses, J J Sansom 10 
Newspapers and magazines, Adams News 

Depot ° 14 
Repairs to typewriter, L C Smith & Bros l 
2 photographs, Harris & Ewing 4 
Rent of basement, J A Wilner & co 7 
Carpentering work, G W Flather 11 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co : 11 
Expenses attending conference in N Y C 

with Pres Gompers, James Duncan 47 


Refund of overpayment of j, f, ‘16, tax, 
federal labor 7231, J H Wittenbrink 
29. Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.) 
J E Roach, $69.96; W Collins, $46; P F 
Duffy, $62.79; M Scully, $72.58; H T 
Hilfers, $69.48 320 
Organizing expenses: W Herman, $25; S 
Sontheimer, $80.10; C Wyatt, $40.49; T 
F McMahon, $38.75; T H Flynn, $68.70; 
\ Marks, $40; H Frayne, $163.25; H L 
Eichelberger, $60.29; H Streifler, $65.97; 
A Goode, $33.75; J] M Richie, $31.15; A 
Wilson, $29.65; J E Smith, $29.20; E T 
Flood, $64.35 , 770 
Legislative expenses, ‘Grant Hamilton. . 86 
Refund on supplies returned by badge, banner, 
button and novelty workers 14065, D 
Jacobs. . 
Refund on supplies returned by federal labor 


14481, J Cryer ; : 

Postage on AM Fep, P O dept 150 
Postage on A F of L Weekly eh Letter, PO 

dept... : 34 
Electrical work, F G Mitchell 32 


31. Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, $74.07; 


J F Bollwark, $60.34; J Novok, $41.35; 

F Reilly, $25.20; S Iglesias, $53; J A Flett, 

$70.76; C P Taylor, $66.74; C O Young, 

$86; J T Tafelski, $63.77; P J Smith, $61.50; 

L B Travers, $20.70; J D Chubbuck, $54.18 677 
Refund of overpayment of | due book, rail- 

road transfer messengers and clerks 11639, 

C W Maling, secy. . Rae $ 
Organizing expenses: J Hansen, $20; G L 


Wilcox, $10; F H Gibson, $20 onic esas 50 
Premiums on bonds for may, ‘16, National 

Surety co...... 395 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 

Ga dcccaccedceusvesecuseocseesceesoees 8 
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$91 66 


Salary as treasurer of American Federation 


of Labor, from jan 1, '16, to july 1, ‘16, 
John B Lennon......... 
Labels, united garment workers of America. . 


250 00 
430 00 


Printing regular edition of the Am Frp for 


may, "16, Law Reporter Printing co...... 
Printing may, '16, Am Fep for local unions, 
Law Reporter Printing co................ 
Organizing expenses, J Jones can 
3,500 circulars, $12.50; composition and electros 
for circulars, $9.75; composition and electros 
for circulars, $6.75; composition and elec- 
tres for circulars, $9; composition and elec- 
tros for circulars, $8.90; 5,000 applications 
for certificate of affiliation, $19.50; 30,000 
envelopes, $76.50; 2,500 envelopes, $3.50; 
30,000 booklets, $441.40; 25,500 circulars, 
$110; 20,000 circulars, $60; 1,100 receipt 
blanks, $8; The Law Reporter Printing co. . 
500 additional montitly reports, $2.75; 1,500 
monthly reports, $14.75; 400 monthly reports, 
$12.25; 6,000 additional monthly reports, 
$12.75; initiation stamps, $9.75; The Law 
Reporter Printing co 
Newspaper and magazines, Adams news depot 
First refund to defense fund on loan for A F 
of L, office bldg, Frank Morrison, secy... . 
Per capita to Union Label Trades Dept, A F 
of L, for j, f, m,’16, Thos F Tracy, secy-treas. 
Commission on advertising contracts for month 
of april, 1916...... eaee 


70 


$32,446 09 


RECAPITULATION 


Cash balance on hand April 30, 1916............. 
Receipts for the month of May, 1916............. 


$57,803 08 
44,178 03 


$101,981 11 


Expenses for the month of May, 1916....... 32,446 09 


Cash balance on hand May 31, 1916............. $69,535 02 


In general fund. . .... $11,031 54 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 


58,503 48 
Cast tatemes Blow Bl, S906... . cccccccecccccesves $69,535 02 





GENERAL RECAPITULATION 


In defense fund May 31, 1916................... 
On account of office building loan from 


$58,503 48 


PI ccheks weve ctteee ee . . $50,000 00 
Less first refund to defense fund on loa 
for otnce building.....—..... pe 


. 2,500 00 








47,500 00 

Balance of defense fund May 31, 1916, including 
idan ewes SEY ee EE CERES . . $106,003 48 
I ibs tkddnscanestesedccleeweutaven 11,031 54 
Balance on hand May 31, 1916, including loan....$117,035 02 


Cash balance on hand May 31, 1916........ . . $69,535 02 
On account of office building loan from defense 
EL <2 Goade sak . 


Peer oe $117,035 02 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of 








HEADACHES 


lot, 25¢,50¢ & $1°° Bottles. 



















United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


OF NORTH AMERICA 
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BRAND 
CONDENSED 
EVAPORATED 










MILK 

















Automatic Weighing 
Machine Company 


Manufacturers of 


Automatic Machinery 
for 
Weighing, Packing, Seal- 
ing and Conveying 


ue 


134-140 Commerce Street 
NEWARKH, N. J., U.S.A. 











vr 


F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America 






















THE FAMOUS OLD 


“'), R.Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 

For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 

Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 

Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 

line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 

made in this country. 


For Sale by First Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. gee 


> 
\Roveer. 3 


TRADE-MARK 


Brown Race, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











42a 











Graham Quality Exceis 


I AM THE ONLY UNDERTAKER 
In New England today fighting the high cost of funerals. | own 
my superb equipment complete, propose to serve only 
oy of the public. I prefer to serve many at a low figurerather 

upon a few at an outrageous profit. Your own 
Sl clientes I am in the right. 

Auto hearse any time, any place 
Funeral Parlors for free use of my patrons 


Assistants of all Denominations 


W. H. GRAHAM 
232-214 Main Street, Worcester 


Phone “Park 1560” 
1710 Washington St., Beston, Mass. 











United States 
Bicycle Tires. 


In Every Respect They’re GOOD Tires 
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it is used. 








Buy Milk that You Know 
is Rich and Pure 


You can depend on milk that has stood 
the grilling test of nearly sixty years. 

Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 

made of rich, creamy milk from healthy cows 

kept under thoroughly sanitary conditions. 

NDENS Itis preserved with high-grade cane sugar. 

As a baby food “Eagle Brand” has been 


I I K used by thousands of careful mothers since 
1857. Asa pure, rich milk for cooking, it 


adds a delicate flavor to everything in which 
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GREATER VALUE 
and BETTER 
SERVICE IN THE 
NEW 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write 
us for details. 


Vibrator and Rotary 
Shuttle Machines 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














BEACON HILL 
CIGARETTES 


A Pleasant Change from Turkish 
that you will like 


THEY ARE UNION MADE 


CHARLES B. PERKINS CO. 
BOSTON 








ERGHOFF BREWING ASSOCIATION 





> 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 











‘ 












RED STAR 
YEAST Co. 
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United Lead Company 


SHOT, LEAD PIPE, TRAPS 
and SHEET LEAD 


ww 


411 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


LIFE AND LABOR 











ETNA EXPLOSIVES 
COMPANY 


FA 


2 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, - m. T. 
















The magazine which gives you true 
knowledge of organized 
working women 


Read it 


LIFE AND LABOR 
Published by 
The National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America 


166 W. Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
















Subscription Single Copies 
50 cents a year 5 cents 




















delightful. 


CHICLETS 


The candy-coated gum. 
Cooling, cleansing, refresh- 
ing. Strengthen the teeth. 
Sweeten the breath. Really 
10 for 5 cents. 
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Try These 
Wafers 
Once 


Everybody who has 
eaten Necco or Hub 
Wafers knows how 
really deliciousthey are. 
Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers- 
the only difference is in 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 
er for some today—the 
kiddies and mother are 
bound to enjoy them. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 
BOSTON 








NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS 





GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principa' Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA . . 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





























PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


Qi ok 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 














Ohe 


Hooven,Owens 
and Rentschler 
Company 


HAMILTON, OHIO 















































WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


4 
KENTUCKY DISTILLERS» 
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Pennsylvania Trojan 
Powder Company 


_ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Trojan Explosives 


For all classes of blasting 


PLANTS: 


Eastern Pennsylvania and California 


Magazines and Distributing points 
in all important consuming 
localities 





TROJAN Explosives have been used for years 
by the largest cement, lime and brick 
manufacturers. 


TROJAN will not freeze, is safer to handle 
and willlessen production costs. 





How e 





Ball Bearing; Long Wearing 


It is often necessary to write a word or phrase 
exactly in the center of the paper. It is simple 
on the Z. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter. 
Do you know how? 

Do you know the best way to insert a large number 
of sheets of paper and carbons at the same time, so 
that the edges will all come even? 

Do you know how to “half-space” so that you can 
write in an extra letter and still have the work look 
well? 

Do you know why the use of the Variable Line Spacer 
increases the life of the platen? 

Do you know what can be done with our Variable 
Line Spacer that can not be done with any other? 
Do you know the best way to inserta sheet of paper? 
Do you know how to “front feed”’ envelopes? 


lf you can not answer “‘yes”’ to all these questions, 
it will pay you to send for the booklet—** 7he Silent 
Smith.” \t’s yours for the asking. Drop a card to 


L. C. Smith & Bros Typewriter Company 
Factory and Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in all Prineipal Cities 
Full Line of Standard and Silent Models 




















25 Years’ Work 
for Labor 


That stands to the credit of the International 
Correspondence Schools—“the Working Man’s Uni. 
versity.” The 25th Anniversary, next October, will 
be a notable event in the history of educational 
training, for the |. C. S. have bettered the positions 
and the earnings of tens of thousands of engineers, 
railroad and traction operators, miners, builders, 
plumbers, boilermakers, textile workers, draughts- 
men, laborers, and clerks. 


I, C. S$. Instruction can better your position and 
raise your wages. You need every scrap of effi- 
ciency you can acquire, for after the great European 
War there will be a tremendous international strug- 
gle for trade and American workers will be put toa 
more severe test than ever before. Trained men 
will earn record-high wages; the untrained will be 
in an unenviable position. 





A letter or post card will bring, without obliga- 
tion, full information about |. C. S. methods of 
instruction, which are very simple. 


Box 7879 
International Correspondence 
Schools 


Scranton, Pa. 





J.R.CLANCY— 


OSE 






AMPs 


cus 
SYRL’, N'Y. 

















U. S. POWDER CO. 


TERRE HAUTE 
INDIANA 
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just like he od 
ers the finest meats 
~ and salads, the con- 
P noisseur of things delectable orders 


OLD 


I. W. HARPER 


WHISKEY 


) In the restaurant—at the club—in 
' aN home—everywhere—the pop- 
hy , larity of this fine old Kentucky 
aN brand is established—for 50 

ye yy yts. it has been the favorite. 


Best Dealers 
Everywhere 


NS 2 i ut i 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Hy 































































































— SUBSCRIBE TO — 


The American Federatfionist 


One Dollar a Year 
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Leading the March = P | R q” AGAIN TO THE 
of Railroad Progress . aul 0a FORE 
Makes Mountain Travel Clean and Mountain 
Vistas Clear 


Achievements in the railroad world have been manifold and splendid. In this great work 
the “St. Paul Road” since its inception has been a leader. It is particularly fitting, therefore, 
that this railway should accomplish the first extensive main line electrification in the world. 
For 440 miles from Harlowton, Mont,, to Avery, Idaho, across the Belt, Rocky, and Bitter 
Root Mountains, this railway has electrified its main line. 


This colossal undertaking has claimed the attention of the nation. The giant locomotives, 
fed with the limitless energy of mountain streams, the‘mirvel of regenerative breaking on 
down grades, the increased efficiency and economy of operation and the notable increase in 
travel delights, appeal alike to engineers, scientists and the traveling public. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RY. 


On your next trip to the Pacific North Coast take either the all-steel ‘““OLYMPIAN” or 
‘““COLUMBIAN” over the great electric highway. Equipment, roadbed, scenery, and service 
all combine to make this the premier transcontinental route between Chicago, Spokane, 
Seattle and Tacoma. 


Booklets Giving Complete Information About this Electrification 
Project Free on Request 
GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 











WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 


The American Federationist 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Federation of Labor 


801-9 G Street N. W., Washington 


American Federationist 
Monthly Magazine of the A. F. of L. 10 cents a copy; 
$ a year 
A. F. of L. Weekly Newsletter 
Official Proceedings of the A. F. of L. Conventions 
25 cents a copy 
Industrial Unionism in Its Relation to Trade Unionism 
By Exescutive Counc, American Federation of 
Labor 
National A iation of Manufacturers Exposed; Revelations 
of Senate Lobby Investigation 
By Executive CouncIL, 
Labor 
Initiative, Referendum and Recall 
By Executive Councim, American Federation of 
Labor 
The American Labor Movement; Its Makeup, Achievements 
and Aspirations 
By Samvue. Gompgrs. 5 cents per copy; 100, $3.00 
Trade Unions To Be Smashed Again 
By SamugL Gompgers 
Socialist Methods Versus Trade Union Methods 
By Samve. Gompgrs 
Labor and Its Attitude Toward Trusts 
By Samuge. Gompers 
Essence of Labor’s Contention on the Injunction Abuse 
’ By SaMUEL GoMPERS 
The Eight-Hour Workday; 
ard Influences 
By Samuet Gompers. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
What Does Labor Want? 
By Samus. Gompgrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Organized Labor ; Its Struggles, Its Enemies and Fool Friends 
By Samus. Gompgrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
No Compulsory Arbitration 
By Samvuet Gompers. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Open Shop Editorials 
By Samus. Gompgrs. 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, Budapest, ss Interna- 
tional Trades Convention, August 10-12, 1911 
By James DuNCcAN 
Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, International Federation of 
Trade Unions, Zurich, Switzerland, September 16-18. 1913 
Bv G. W. PerkKIns 
Justice Wright’s Denial of Free Speech and Free Press 
By SamMuEL GoMPERS 
Dissenting Opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Shepard in the Con- 
tempt of Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison vs. Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company 
History of La ay Unions 
By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National 
‘end International Unions of America, By P. J. 
McGurre. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 
100, $5.00 
Philosophy of Trade Unions 
By Dyer D. Lum. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.00; 
100, $9.00 
The Ejight-Hour Primer 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument. By Grorcr 
| hee Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 





American Federation of 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


The Econemic and Social Importance of the Eight-Hoar 
Movement 
By Grorcre GUNTON. 
cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Eight-Hour Movement 
By LemugL DANryIp. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, When 
and Where He Pleases? 
By Frank K. Foster. 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Trade Union Epigrams 
Some Reusuns for the Faith That is Within Us. By 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


Per copy. 5 cents; dozen, 50 


Wactex MACARTHUR. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Labor Movement 
By Grorasn E. MCNBILL. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100. $4.00 
What Labor Cauld Do 
By [oun Swinton; with “Economic Conferences” by 


Wituiam Sacrer, and a letter of Hon. Amos j 
Commincs. Per copy, 5 cents: dozen, 50 cents; 100 
$4.00 
The Safetv of the Future Lies in Organized Labor 
By Henry D. Lioyp. (In English or German.) 
Per copy. 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 190, $4.00 


Industrial Education 
Consisting of an Investigation and Report by a Com- 
petent Special Committee; Reports of Officers and 
Cominittees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; 
The Attitude of Organized Labor and Others To- 
ward the Problem; A Glossary of Definitions, etc.; 
Labor’s Bill for Congressional Enactment. Per 
copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 
Universal Education 
By Senator Henry W. Briar. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, 00 
Condition of Women Workers 
By Ipa M Van Erren. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Why We Unite 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50 
The Union Label; Its History and Aims 
Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArruor, P. H. SHEL- 
vin and Cras. D. Hemminc. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $3.00 
Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion 
Publisued December, 1901, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the 
whole question. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $4.00 
An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel 
Issued by the American Federation of gin. Per 
copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, 
Tuberculosis Movement Inaugurated and Plan a by 
the A. F. of L. to War on Consumption 
Statement and Evidence in Support of Petition and Charges 
Presented to the President of the United States Against 
the U. S. Steel Corporation by the A. F. of L. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit and Con- 
tempt Proceedings 
A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Coun- 
cil and President Gompers to the Toronto Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, Novem- 
ber 8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President’s Report, and Vice- 
President Mitchell’s Address, etc. Per copy, 25 
cents; dozen, $2.00; 100. $15.00 


Books and other publications on Labor and Soctiagiast sub- 
jects furnished at publishers’ ra 








LABOR DAY PARADE 


UNIONS all over the country are going to parade this year in celebration of 
Labor Day and most of them will wear SWEET-ORR uniforms of White Duck 
or Khaki Trousers and White Shirts, 


Let us help you equip the men of your local for the parade. You know we 
were the FIRST house to adopt the union label and that all our goods are made 
under union conditions; besides, SWEET-ORR goods are THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD. March on Labor Day, wearing SWEET-ORR garments, and help 
your brother-workers in the clothing industry. 

Officers who are interested in this matter should communicate with us as 
quickly as possible. We shall be glad to submit sample garments through 
your local dealer. 


Write us at once, giving name and address of the store through whom you 
wish to purchase your uniforms and we will attend to the matter immediately. 











SWEET-ORR @ CO., Inc. ° “sew Youn 











The Gforrf: System 


Comprising dA Green Stamps and Wamiltan Coupons, places a gen- 
erous and easy economy within rea « »f American working men and 
their families. It. stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchants throughout this country and 
Wamilton Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. If you are not saving 2A Stamps and Hamilton 
Coupons, start today. You can’save good money. 


Your Stamps or Coupons are JAl Premium Stores through: 
ready money in nearly 600 " out the United States. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CiTY 




















“IF IT’S MADE OF PAPER YOU CAN GET IT AT ANDREWS” 








R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


THE LEADING PAPER AND STATIONERY HOUSE SOUTH OF NEW YORK 








727-729-731 THIRTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











¥ Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 
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HERE was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That 
day is past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric 
Light in your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends 
entirely on how much money you want to spend. There is no better or 
brighter illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the 
cheapest. @lf you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for 
Electricity on our liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be 
had for the asking. 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 
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American Federation of Labor 


801-9 G Street N. W., Washington 
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Monthly Magazine of the A. F. of L. 10 cents a copy; 
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25 cents a copy 
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No Compulsory Arbitration 
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cents; 100, $4.00 


Open Shop Editorials 
By Samus. Gompsrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, 00 
Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, Budapest, Hungary, Interna- 
tional Trades Convention, August 10-12, 1911 
By James DuNCAN 


Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, International Federation of 
Trade Unions, Zurich, Switzerland, September 16-18. 1913 
Bv G. W. PERKINS 


Justice Wright’s Denial of Free Speech and Free Press 
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